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"HOW     WE    GOT    IT    UP. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  idea  of  forming  a  joint-stock  bank  in  London,  on  the  Scot- 
tish system,  originated  with  Mr  John  Menzies,  who,  previous  to 
his  residence  in  the  metropolis,  held  an  appointment  in  the  Gene- 
ral Register  House,  Edinburgh.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1847, 
Mr  Menzies  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr  Edward  Mullins, 
of  the  firm  of  Mullins  &  Puddison,  solicitors,  of  Great  James' 
Street,  Bedford  Row,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  a  gentleman 
named  White,  a  mutual  friend,  and  who  for  many  years  filled  a 
responsible  situation  in  the  extensive  and  most  respectable  estab- 
lishment of  Howell  &  James,  of  Regent  Street.  Mr  Mullins  was 
the  solicitor  to  some  speculative  undertakings,  into  which  he  had 
induced  his  client,  Mr  Howell,  to  embark  a  considerable  amount 
of  capital,  which  was  eventually  lost,  the  schemes  having  all 
turned  out  ur.fortunate.  Mr  Mullins  was  reputed  to  be  an  active, 
bustling  man  of  business,  not  easily  daunted  or  diverted  from  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose  by  ordinary  difficulties;  he  was  repre- 
sented to  possess  an  influential  connexion,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friends,  was  eminently  qualified  to  act  as  the  soli- 
citor for  any  important  public  company.  When  Mr  Menzies  first 
called  on  Mr  Mullins,  the  visit  had  reference,  not  to  the  British 
Bank,  which  was  a  subsequent  idea,  but  to  the  formation  of  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  making  temporary  advances  on  con- 
vertible securities,  such  as  railway,  and  the  shares  of  other  under- 
takings, after  the  model  of  the  Exchange  companies,  at  that  time 
in  active  and  successful  operation  in  Scotland.  The  proposition 
was  approved  of  by  Mr  Mullins,  who  undertook  to  submit  the 
prospectus  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  his  city  friends,  pro- 


mising  to  use  every  effort  to  induce  them  to  embark  in  the  project. 
But,  just  at  this  particular  time,  the  great  commercial  crisis  of 
184-7  came  on,  paralyzing  commercial  enterprise  of  every  sort,  and 
putting  an  end,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  progress  of  any  public 
establishment.  The  project  was,  therefore,  abandoned,  after  seve- 
ral fruitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mr  Mullins  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  his  commercial  friends,  and  Mr  Menzies  saw  no  more  of 
him  for  months  afterwards,  when  commercial  affairs  began  to  im- 
prove, and  public  confidence  to  revive. 

When  the  parties  above  named  again  met,  it  was  by  accident, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  some  time  about  the 
end  of  1847  or  beginning  of  1848. 

In  the  interval,  it  had  occurred  to  Mr  Menzies  that  a  joint- 
stock  bank  established  in  London,  on  the  system  so  long  and  so 
prosperously  in  operation  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  might, 
if  well  and  prudently  managed,  be  attended  not  only  with  great 
benefit  to  the  trading  and  industrious  classes,  but  prove  remune- 
rative to  the  shareholders.  It  was  true  that  the  Marylebone 
Bank,  which,  by  the  adoption  of  cash  credits,  so  far  followed  the 
example  of  the  Scottish  banks,  had  but  recently  before  stopped 
payment ;  but  keeping  in  view  that  the  failure  of  that  bank  arose 
from  gross  and  culpable  mismanagement,  and  not  from  any  defi- 
ciency of  public  support,  no  serious  detriment  to  the  movement 
about  to  be  made  for  a  new  joint-stock  bank  was  to  be  expected. 
When  Mr  Menzies  met  Mr  Mullins  on  this  occasion,  a  conversa- 
tion ensued  regarding  the  new  bank,  which  ended  by  the  latter 
requesting  Mr  Menzies  to  call  upon  him  next  day  with  the  draft 
prospectus  which  had  been  previously  drawn  up.  Accordingly,  on 
the  following  day,  the  parties  met  at  1  Great  James'  Street,  Bed- 
ford Row,  when  Mr  Menzies  produced  the  draft  prospectus,  which 
was  carefully  read  and  considered  by  Mr  Mullins.  It  met  with 
that  gentleman's  entire  approval,  and  arrangements  for  organizing 
a  board  of  direction  were  there  and  then  made.  In  the  meantime, 
the  prospectus  was  agreed  to  be  forthwith  printed,  for  the  use  of 
parties  on  whom  Mr  Mullins  and  Mr  Menzies  intended  to  wait. 

The  prospectus  of  the  bank  being  printed,  the  promoters  of  the 
undertaking,  viz.,  Messrs  Mullins  and  Menzies,  called  upon  seve- 
ral influential  parties,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  embark 
ill  the  undertaking  ;  but  although  they  all,  with  one  exception,  to 
which  allusion  will  be  made  immediately,  expressed  their  approba- 


tion  of  tlit  project,  and  their  opinion,  that  not  only  was  it  much 
wanted  in  the  metropolis,  but  that  its  success  must  be  certain, 
they  declined  to  connect  themselves  with  the  intended  bank  as 
directors,  promising,  however,  their  support  as  customers  so  soon 
as  it  came  into  operation.  Alderman  Farebrother  was  the  only 
gentleman  solicited  to  become  a  director  who  entertained  any 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  bank.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the 
banking  facilities  already  provided  in  London  were  more  than 
sufficient  for  its  requirements,  and  having,  in  addition,  a  dislike  to 
joint-stock  banks  on  principle,  the  worthy  Alderman,  after  a 
lengthened  discussion  touching  London  banking,  stated  that  he 
did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  join,  or  to  lend  the  use  of 
his  name,  to  the  contemplated  establishment;  on  hearing  which  his 
visitors  immediately  withdrew. 

These  refusals  in  quarters  where  Mr  Mullins  expected  other 
things,  were  certainly  dispiriting,  but  the  promoters  were,  never- 
theless, unremitting  in  their  exertions.  Mr  Mullins  proposed 
calling  a  few  of  his  friends  together  in  the  Queen's  Arms,  Cheap- 
side,  with  the  view  of  having  a  friendly  consultation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  bank.  The  parties  who  met  on  this  and  seve- 
ral other  occasions  at  the  above  place,  were  a  Mr  Edwards,  who 
had  been  at  one  period  a  merchant  in  Bristol ;  a  Mr  Rocher,  well 
known  for  his  connexion  with  innumerable  joint-stock  schemes, 
and  one  or  two  other  persons  of  inferior  note,  who  were  repre- 
sented by  Mr  Mullins  to  possess  considerable  influence  with  city 
gentlemen,  some  of  whose  names  were  mentioned,  and  who  were 
in  every  respect  ebgible,  from  their  standing  and  position  in  the 
mercantile  world,  to  be  the  first  directors  of  the  bank.  But  after 
repeated  meetings  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  parties  referred  to  above  had  not  succeeded  in  their  mission, 
having  been  unable  to  enlist  even  one  good  name — the  consequence 
of  all  which  was,  that  the  promoters  were  compelled  to  betake  them- 
selves to  other  sources  for  assistance. 

The  next  gentleman  of  any  note  who  appears  in  the  history  of 
the  bank,  was  Mr  Edward  Moxhay,  the  proprietor  of  the  well 
known  Hall  of  Commerce,  and  the  introduction  to  him  was  pro- 
cured in  the  following  way  : — 

^  The  Hall  of  Commerce,  now  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  London, 
was,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  this  narrative,  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr  Edward  Moxhay.     This  gentleman  being  desirous  of  <li- 


posing  of  this  superb  and  extensive  property  to  some  public  estab- 
lishment of  corresponding  magnitude,  had  been  concerned  in 
several  efforts  to  form  a  new  joint-stock  bank,  in  the  expectation 
that,  if  successful  in  this  object,  the  Hall  of  Commerce  might  bo 
advantageously  sold  or  let  for  banking  premises.  Mr  Moxhay, 
notwithstanding  his  exertions,  failed  in  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
although  the  influence  which  he  was  believed  to  possess  in  the 
city  of  London  was  considerable,  while  the  terms  on  which  he  was 
willing  to  dispose  of  the  Hall  of  Commerce  were  of  a  nature  well 
calculated  to  aid  any  bona  fide  endeavour  to  form  a  new  joint- 
stock  bank.  In  this  dilemma,  Messrs  Mullins  and  Moxhay  were 
introduced  to  each  other  by  Mr  Merriman,  of  the  highly  respec- 
table legal  firm  of  Bolton,  Merriman,  &  Dunning,  Austin  Friars, 
who  were  professionally  connected  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Hall. 
Mr  Mullins,  along  with  the  projector  of  the  bank,  waited  upon 
Mr  Moxhay,  to  whom  they  explained  the  progress  (if  it  could  be 
so  termed)  which  had  been  made  towards  its  formation,  and  Mr 
Moxhay  having  in  turn  made  them  acquainted  with  his  own  views 
on  the  subject,  it  was  determined  that  a  vigorous,  energetic,  and 
combined  effort  should  be  made  to  carry  out  the  object  which  all 
parties  professed  to  have  in  view.  Mr  Moxhay  mentioned  the 
names  of  several  gentlemen  upon  whom  he  requested  Mr  Mullins 
to  call, — among  others,  Mr  Quarles  Harris,  and  Mr  Philip  Blyth, 
both  well  known  in  commercial  circles,  and  with  whom  Mr  Moxhay 
had  had  iYequent  previous  conversations  on  the  subject  of  a  new 
bank.  Whether  Mr  Mullins  saw  these  gentlemen  or  not,  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  both  names  were  inserted  as 
directors  in  a  copy  of  the  prospectus,  shortly  afterwards  published. 
At  this  time  Mr  Moxhay  offered  the  promoters  the  gratuitous  use 
of  certain  offices  belonging  to  him  which  were  then  vacant  at 
Gresham  Chambers,  75  Old  Broad  Street,  where  all  parties  inte- 
rested in  the  formation  of  the  bank  were  afterwards  to  meet.  It 
was  a  few  days  before  this  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards 
destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  eventful  history  now 
submitted  to  the  public,  namely,  John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  with  whom  Mr  Moxhay  had  been  in  commu- 
nication regarding  the  proposed  company,  was  first  named  to  the 
promoters  ;  but  the  regular  course  of  the  narrative  need  not,  in 
the  meantime,  be  interrupted  by  farther  reference  to  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


While  the  negotiations  with  Mr  Moxhay  were  pending,  Mr 
William  Eogers,  a  gentleman  carrying  on  business  in  East  India 
Chambers,  Leadenhall  Street,  as  a  shipping  agent,  made  the  fol- 
lowing overture  to  Mr  Menzies — viz.,  on  condition  of  receiving  an 
obligation  from  Mr  Moxhay  to  pay  him  L.500  within  a  specified 
time;  and  provided,  also,  that  a  friend  of  his,  viz.,  Mr  Jones  Spyer, 
attorney,  of  New  Broad  Street,  was  conjoined  with  Mr  Mullins  in 
the  solicitorship  for  the  bank  ;  he,  Rogers,  with  the  assistance,  of 
course,  of  Mr  Spyer,  undertook  to  bring  into  the  direction  two, 
at  least,  if  not  three,  very  influential  city  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion;  one  of  those  intended  directors  being  Mr  Joseph 
Henry,  of  South  Street,  Finsbury,  Mr  Spyer's  brother-in-law,  and 
a  gentleman  represented  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune. 
This  proposition  was  communicated  to  Mr  Mullins,  who,  there- 
upon, waited  upon  Messrs  Rogers  and  Spyer,  with  whom  several 
communings  afterwards  took  place.  Mr  Mullins,  anxious  to  see 
the  bank  established,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  divided  solicitor- 
ship,  and  that  "  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread"  (these,  it  is 
believed,  are  the  identical  words  which  were  employed  on  the  oc- 
casion), so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  consented  to  the  proposition, 
and,  besides,  promised  to  recommend  his  friend,  Mr  Moxhay,  to 
grant  the  obligation  for  L.500  to  Rogers.  Mr  Moxhay  maturely 
considered  the  matter.  He  thought  the  proposal  was  not,  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  one  which  he  ought  to  reject, 
because,  in  the  event  of  the  bank  being  established,  and  the  Hall 
of  Commerce  disposed  of  to  the  proprietors,  at  the  price  which  he 
set  upon  the  property,  he  could  very  well  afford  to  give  L.500  for 
two  or  three  good  and  unimpeachable  directors.  This  being  the 
view  he  took  of  the  matter,  the  obligation  to  pay  Mr  Rogers  L.500 
was  subscribed  and  handed  to  that  party  by  Mr  Mullins.  This 
agreement  having  been  finally  concluded,  and  Messrs  Spyer  and 
Rogers  having  engaged  to  report  progress  within  a  few  days,  we 
may  here  abstain  from  further  allusion  to  them  or  their  exertions, 
as  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  will  shortly  present  itself. 


CHAPTER   II. 

We  shall  now  introduce  our  readers  to  another  member  of  the 
dramatis  jiersonce,  who  contributed  in  a  very  essential  degree  to 
the  ultimate  formation  of  the  bank,  but  to  whom  were  awarded, 
in  return  for  services  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  been  most  valu- 
able, the  grossest  injustice  and  neglect.  Mr  James  Godfrey  Elster, 
a  partner  of  a  very  respectable  firm,  in  the  Baltic  trade,  carrying 
on  business  at  Broad  Street  Buildings,  was  introduced  to  Mr 
Mullins  by  Mr  Rocher,  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
history.  The  firm  with  which  Mr  Elster  was  connected  became 
unfortunate  in  the  commercial  panic  of  1846  and  '47,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  Mr  Elster  was 
therefore  on  the  look-out  for  employment  suitable  to  his  abilities, 
and  to  the  commercial  position  which  he  had  recently  maintained 
in  the  metropolis.  He  offered  to  introduce  into  the  direction 
three  or  four  names  of  admitted  character  and  influence,  provided 
the  promoters  guaranteed  that  he  should  receive  the  appointment 
of  manager  in  the  event  of  the  bank  being  formed  and  in  opera- 
tion. This  proposal  was  accepted ;  it  was  known  that  Mr  Elster 's 
mercantile  connexions  in  the  city  of  London  were  of  a  first-class 
character,  and  as  his  own  reputation,  private  as  well  as  commercial, 
was  unimpeachable,  the  appointment  of  manager  might  safely  be 
conferred  upon  him,  independent  of  other  considerations.  Mr 
Menzies  had  several  conversations  with  Mr  Elster  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  gave  the  names  of  such  of 
his  city  friends  as  he  expected  would  support  the  undertaking, 
and  he  in  particular  referred  to  two  gentlemen  who  afterwards 
beeame  among  the  first  directors  of  the  bank.  Why  they  left  the 
board  will  be  detailed  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  The  agree- 
ment with  Mr  Elster  was  not  committed  to  writing ;  he  relied  upon 
the  bona  fides  of  Mullins,  with  whom  the  negotiation  was  concluded, 
— how  far  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  the  honour  of  the  solicitor 
of  the  bank  was  justified,  will  be  seen  as  we  approach  the  end  of 
this  remarkable  history.  If  he  wanted  the  specious  abilities  and 
plausible  manners  of  the  crafty  and  designing  person  on  whom 
the  directors  conferred  the  appointment  of  general  manager,  Mr 


Elster  was  his  superior  in  honesty  and  integrity  of  purpose,  as 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  unfortunately  but  too 
well  proved.  But  to  proceed.  Believing  himself  thus  secured  in 
a  valuable  prospective  position,  Mr  Elster  proceeded  at  once  to 
execute  the  task  undertaken  by  him.  Besides  his  own  and  his 
brother's  influence,  which  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  introductions  to 
several  very  eminent  houses  in  the  city,  on  whom  both  himself  and 
Mr  Menzies  waited;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  promoters  of  the 
bank  to  remark  here,  as  vindicating  to  a  very  great  extent  their 
attempts  to  establish  another  joint-stock  bank,  that  one  and  all  of 
the  gentlemen  solicited  to  support  it,  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  of  the  necessity  that  existed  for  additional  banking  accom- 
modation being  provided  for  the  community  of  London. 

Leaving  Mr  Elster,  in  the  meantime,  to  pursue  his  own  course, 
we  may  now  bring  before  our  readers  the  honourable  member  for 
Glasgow,  Mr  John  Macgregor.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  Mr  Moxhay  had  been  in  communication,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  Mr  Macgregor,  on  the  subject  of  a  new  banking 
establishment ;  and  it  was  therefore  suggested  by  the  former  that 
Messrs  Mullins,  Menzies,  ;  nd  Elster  should  wait  upon  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  with  the  view  of  consulting  him  on  the  subject, 
and  if  he  shared  in  the  views  entertained  by  the  promoters,  to 
solicit  him  to  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  directors.  Mr  Macgregor  was  at  this  time  (November  1848) 
residing  in  Brighton,  to  which  place  the  promoters  repaired.  After 
the  object  of  their  visit  had  been  stated  by  Mr  Mullins,  Mr  Elster, 
m  answer  to  numerous  interrogatories  which  were  put  to  him  by 
Mr  Macgregor,  explained  that  he  had  canvassed  a  number  of  his 
city  friends  on  the  subject  of  the  bank,  and  had  ascertained  the 
feeling  existing  among  them  regarding  it,  which,  he  assured  the 
honourable  member,  was  most  friendly.  He  stated,  moreover, 
that  he  was  quite  assured  of  the  accession  of  two  or  three  very 
influential  and  eligible  directors,  the  moment  he,  Mr  Elster,  was 
in  a  position  to  announce  that  a  provisional  board  of  directors  was 
certain  to  be  formed.  Mr  Macgregor  took  up  the  matter  warmly, 
and  readily  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  board  He, 
moreover,  suggested  the  expediency  of  having  a  meeting  on  an 
early  day  in  London  of  all  parties  friendly  to  the  project,  at  which 
meeting  he  promised  to  preside.     An  early  day  having  been  fixed 
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for  this  purpose,  the  conference  with  the  honourable  gentleman  ter- 
minated, and  the  promoters  retumedto  London,  highly  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  mission  to  Brighton.  The  accession  of  Mr  Mac- 
gregor  was,  at  the  time,  considered  a  very  important  point  gained. 
As  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  second  commercial  city  in  the 
British  empire,  and  from  his  reputed  influence  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  which  department,  as  already  stated,  he  had  lately  filled  an 
onerous  appointment,  it  was  thought  that  Mr  Macgregor's  name,  as 
connected  with  the  projwsed  bank,  would  not  only  be  favourably 
received,  but  be  instrumental  in  inspiring  public  confidence.  "With 
the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  Company,  he  was  not 
known  to  be  connected  with  any  other  joint-stock  company;  hence 
his  eligibility  for  a  seat  in  the  direction  of  a  banking  establishment 
was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  fact  that  Mr  Moxhay  had 
undertaken  to  provide  the  means  for  the  honourable  gentleman's 
qualification,  whatever  that  might  afterwards  be  determined  upon, 
was  deemed  immaterial,  because  it  was  known  only  to  a  few,  and 
therefore  was  not  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  public.  Mr  Mac- 
gregor  thus  became  the  first  director  of  the  British  Bank  (it  did 
not  become  "  Royal"  till  after  the  charter  of  incorporation  had 
been  obtained),  and  from  that  date  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
establishment  in  November  1849,  the  honourable  member  was 
most  active  and  indefatigable  in  his  exertions.  He  was  regular 
in  his  attendance  at  all  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation or  otherwise,  besides  being  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, ready  with  his  counsel  and  advice  when  required  to  give 
them. 

The  meeting  above  referred  to  was  held  at  1  Great  James'  Street, 
Bedford  Row,  on  or  about  the  8th  of  November  1848,  and  was 
attended  by  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : — Mr  John  Macgregor, 
M.P. ;  Mr  Thomas  How,  of  Eastcheap,  wholesale  grocer;  Mr  George 
Draper,  of  "Winchester  Buildings,  Great  "Winchester  Street,  mer- 
chant ;  Mr  Benjamin  Lawrence,  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
brother  to  Mr  Lawrence,  of  the  firm  of  Lawrence,  Cazenove,  and 
Pierce,  stock-brokers ;  Mr  James  Godfrey  Elster ;  Mr  J.  D.  Elster. 
his  brother,  of  New  Broad  Street,  besides  Mr  Mullins  and  Mr 
Menzies.  The  parties  assembled  were  the  friends  chiefly  of  Mr 
Elster,  at  whose  solicitation  they  attended  to  hear  Mr  Macgregor 
explain  the  Scottish  system  of  banking,  on  whidi  it  was  proposed 
to  found  the  British  Bank. 
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After  the  honourable  member  had  concluded  a  dissertation  upon 
banking,  and  urged  the  necessity  which  existed  for  setting  up 
an  additional  joint-stock  bank  in  the  metropolis,  embracing  seve- 
ral new  features,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr 
Macgregor  and  the  other  promoters  as  occasion  might  require,  on 
the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  object  of  the 
meeting.  Each  of  the  gentlemen  present  pledged  himself  to  give 
the  project  his  best  support,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  above  referred  to  were 
either  not  very  hearty  in  the  cause  they  had  taken  up,  or  else  they 
lacked  the  influence  required  to  complete  a  board  of  direction,  for 
little  or  no  progress  was  made.  Mr  Macgregor  was  frequent  in 
his  inquiries  at  Gresham  Chambers,  Old  Broad  Street,  where 
offices  had  been  gratuitously  given  to  the  promoters  by  Mr  Mox- 
hay,  but  although  many  promises  of  support  had  been  received, 
no  distinct  or  reliable  authority  to  place  any  particular  name  on 
the  direction  was  received.  The  compact  entered  into  between 
Mr  Moxhay  on  the  one  part,  and  Messrs  Eogers  and  Spyer  on  the 
other,  came  to  nothing.  Mr  Spyer  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  which  was  to  introduce  three  unquestionable  gen- 
tlemen, of  the  Hebrew  persuasion,  into  the  direction,  notwith- 
standing that  ample  time  had  been  allowed  him  for  that  purpose. 
Upon  Mr  Elster,  and  his  friends,  therefore,  appeared  to  depend 
the  practicability  of  getting  the  bank  up.  He  was  urged  to  re- 
double his  exertions,  and  he  did  so,  with  what  success  let  the 
sequel  tell. 

The  next  gentleman  who  consented  to  join  the  direction  was 
Mr  Archibald,  W.  Blane,  (now  deceased),  then  deputy -chairman  of 
a  company  that  has  since  arisen  to  great  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia — we  allude  to  the 
Australian  Land  Comjjany.  He  was  introduced  to  Mr  Macgregor 
and  Mr  Menzies  by  Mr  Lawrence,  already  named.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Glasgow  having  fully  satisfied  Mr  Blane  that  the 
undertaking  was  perfectly  bona  fide,  and  that  there  was  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  the  bank  being  established,  Mr  Blane  signified 
his  consent  to  become  a  director.  Two  directors  being  thus 
secured  in  the  persons  of  Messrs  Macgregor  and  Blane,  the  suc- 
cess gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  all  parties,  and  a 
third  director  was  very  shortly  afterwards  added  to  the  list. 

It  was  about  this  time  (close  of  December,    L848]   that    Mr 


Mullins  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr  John  Thomas 
King,  printer,  of  Queen's  Place,  Cheapside,  on  behalf  of  the  bank. 
Through  the  introduction  of  this  gentleman,  Mr  Mullins,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Menzies,  had  a  very  long,  and,  as  they  believed, 
satisfactory  interview  with  Alderman  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart., 
at  the  magistrates'  room,  in  Guildhall.  The  Avorthy  alderman 
received  them  most  courteously  ;  entered  fully  into  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  bank ;  put  a  variety  of  questions  touching  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  undertaking,  with  which  he  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  he  was  favourably 
inclined  to  the  project,  but  before  giving  his  final  sanction  to  be- 
coming a  director,  requested  a  day  or  two  to  consider  the  matter 
over,  promising,  however,  to  communicate  his  determination  within 
the  time  mentioned.  No  more  was  heard  of  Sir  William  Magnay, 
nor  of  the  causes  which  induced  him  to  come  to  a  different  reso- 
lution, and  no  further  application  was  made  to  him. 

We  now  bring  our  history  down  to  the  period  at  which  Mr 
Hugh  limes  Cameron  was  introduced.  This  gentleman  had  been 
very  often  mentioned  by  his  friend,  Mr  Macgregor,  as  a  person 
most  desirable  to  secure  in  consequence  of  the  influence  which  he 
was  represented  to  possess  with  Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart., 
whose  political  and  law  agent  in  Ross-shire,  where  Sir  James  was 
proprietor  of  extensive  landed  estates,  Mr  Cameron  was.  He  was 
at  this  time  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Cameron  &  Martin,  Parlia- 
mentary agents  or  solicitors,  10,  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster. 
Of  his  antecedents  nothing  was  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  at  one  time  the  branch  agent  of  the  National  Bank  at 
Dingwall,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  thought  that  the  acces- 
sion of  a  gentleman  of  his  banking  knowledge  and  experience, 
indej>endent  altogether  of  any  influence  he  could  command,  would 
be  most  desirable.  Accordingly,  Mr  Macgregor  called  at  75  Old 
Broad  Street,  bringing  with  him  Mr  Cameron,  who  was  then  and 
there  introduced  to  Mr  Menzies,  Mr  Mullins  being  out  of  the  way. 
A  prospectus  of  the  bank  was  handed  to  Mr  Cameron,  who  care- 
fully perused  it,  as  he  did  the  prospectus  of  a  rival  undertaking, 
called  the  English  and  Scotch  Bank,  which  had  been  given  to 
him,  remarking  that  the  latter  had  been  prepared  by  some  person 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  Scottish  system  of  banking.  After  a 
conversation  of  more  than  an  hour,  in  the  course  of  which  banking 
in  general,  and  the  feasibility  of  introducing  the  Scotch  system 
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into  London,  were  discussed,  Mr  Cameron  cordially  approved  of 
the  scheme  into  which  Mr  Macgregor  had  embarked,  promised  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  then  withdrew.  Mr  Cameron  was 
not  seen  again  for  some  days,  when  he  attended  the  meeting  at  the 
London  Tavern,  of  which  we  shall  immediately  give  some  account. 
With  the  progress  already  made,  Mr  Moxhay  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  having  another  meeting  of  parties  friendly  to  the  new 
bank,  and  as  it  was  very  desirable  that  some  kind  of  demonstra- 
tion in  favour  of  the  movement  should  then  be  made,  particularly 
as  the  former  meetings  had  been  productive  of  very  little  advan- 
tage, he  said  he  would  take  care  that  his  own  particular  friends 
mustered  strongly  on  the  occasion.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  Mr 
Mullins,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Macgregor,  would  make  every 
endeavour  to  secure  a  good  attendance,  all  which  Mr  Mullins 
undertook  to  do.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
and  was  attended  by  Mr  Macgregor,  Mr  Hugh  Innes  Cameron,  Mr 
James  G.  Elster,  Mr  Draper,  jun.,  Mr  Lawrence,  Mr  J.  T.  King, 
Mr  Mullins,  and  Mr  Menzies.  After  waiting  for  more  than  an 
hour,  in  the  expectation  that  numerous  other  gentlemen  who  had 
promised  to  be  present  would  attend,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
sine  die,  without  anything  definitive  being  either  proposed  or 
determined  upon.  Mr  Mullins  had  made  every  provision  for  car- 
rying the  meeting  with  him,  had  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  been 
granted.  He  had  in  readiness  printed  notices  of  an  intention  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  British  Bank, 
which  were  strewed  all  over  the  table,  so  as  to  impress  the  meet- 
ing with  some  notion  of  the  formidable,  if  not  the  bona  fide  inten- 
tions of  the  promoters.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  ruse  was  quite 
unnecessary,  and  all  parties  left  the  meeting  more  or  less  dispirit- 
ed and  depressed.  Mr  Macgregor,  with  his  friend,  Mr  Cameron, 
Cjiiitted  the  room  together;  at  that  particular  time,  the  hope  of 
reaching,  at  some  future  day,  the  position  to  which  he  was  even- 
tually elevated,  must  have  been  but  slender.  As  Mr  Mullins  and 
Mr  Menzies  were  passing  down  Threadneedle  Street,  after  Leaving 
the  London  Tavern,  they  accidentally  met  Mr  Moxhay.  Moxhay 
by  that  time  had  been  made  aware  of  the  abortive  attempt  to  gel  up 
a  city  demonstration  in  support  of  the  bank,  and  bitterly  reproached 
Mullins,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  failure  of  the  meeting,  re- 
marking, that  he  had  "birched  the  thing."  The  solicitor  r« 
upon  Moxhay,  by  telling  him  that  not  one  of  the  numerous  friends 
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named  by  him  had  come  near  the  place  of  meeting,  or  even  sent  a 
line  of  apology.  Some  farther  angry  words  ensued,  when  the 
parties  separated,  evidently  with  little  inclination  to  meet  again 
on  the  same  subject. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  this,  Mr  Menzies  waited  upon  Mr 
Macgregor  at  the  Athenaeum  Club.  The  honourable  member  was 
in  anything  but  a  pleasant  or  agreeable  mood.  He  stated  that 
he  had  been  put  into  a  false  position  by  these  repeated  attempts 
to  enlist  support  through  the  instrumentality  of  public  meetings, 
as  they  might  be  termed,  and  he  referred  to  the  paragraphs  which 
had  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers,  representing  him  as  the 
head  of  the  movement,  begun  in  favour  of  a  new  system  of  banking, 
— a  movement  which  would  now,  he  said,  be  proclaimed  as  a  ridicu- 
lous failure.  Above  all,  he  regretted  the  disappointment  experi- 
enced at  the  London  Tavern,  on  account  of  his  friend,  Mr  Cameron, 
who  had  assured  him,  in  the  event  of  the  meeting  resulting  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  his  friend,  Sir 
James  Matheson,  to  join  the  undertaking,  in  which  case  success 
was  certain.  Mr  Menzies,  after  listening  patiently  to  these  slight 
ebullitions  of  disappointment  and  chagrin,  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  honourable  member  to  his  usual  evenness  of  temper,  by  assuring 
him  that  the  original  promoters  were  by  no  means  daunted  by  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  referred  to,  or  in  any  ways  disposed  to 
abandon  further  prosecution  of  the  project,  because  of  the  non-appear- 
ance at  the  meeting  of  parties  who  had  faithfully  promised  to  attend. 
On  the  contrary,  both  Mr  Mullins  and  himself  were  determined 
upon  proceeding  with  it;  for  now  that  a  nucleus  at  least  had  been 
formed,  renewed  exertions  were,  in  their  opinion,  alone  necessary 
to  insure  ultimate  success.  Mr  Macgregor  was  restored  to  his 
customary  composure  of  mind,  and  appeared  satisfied  with  the 
explanatory  statement  which  he  had  heard.  He  expressed  his 
intention  to  continue  associated  with  the  other  promoters  in 
their  efforts  to  form  the  bank,  and  promised  to  call  the  following 
day  at  Gresham  Chambers,  and  see  Mr  Mullins  on  the  line  of 
operations  to  be  pursued  for  the  future.  Leaving,  therefore,  Mr 
Macgregor  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  now  introduce  our  readers  to 
Alderman  Kennedy. 

Alderman  Kennedy  (then  known  to  the  community  of  the  City 
of  London  as  Mr  Eichard  Hartley  Kennedy)  became  a  director  of 
the  British  Bank,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849.    He  was, 
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and  still  is,  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  Oriental  Bank,  besides 
holding  the  same  position  in  the  Great  Britain  Life  Assurance 
Society.  Mr  King,  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  already 
alluded,  was  believed  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr  Ken- 
nedy ;  and  this  intimacy  arose,  it  was  presumed,  from  the 
fact,  that  the  former  happened  to  be  the  printer  employed  by 
the  Oriental  Bank.  As  Mr  King  had  strong  and  obvious  reasons 
for  wishing  the  ultimate  formation  of  the  British  Bank,  because 
he  had  been  promised  by  Mr  Mullins, — or,  at  least,  it  had  been 
held  out  to  him, — that,  in  the  event  of  the  bank  coming  into 
operation,  he  would  have  the  entire  printing  and  engraving 
required,  and  which  we  need  not  tell  our  readers  must  be  of  some 
importance,  where  a  banking  company  is  concerned;  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  use  every  effort  to  promote  the  undertaking. 
To  secure  the  adhesion  of  Mr  Kennedy  was  an  object,  therefore, 
of  no  small  moment ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  position  of  deputy 
governor  of  the  Oriental  Bank,  Mr  Kennedy  was  an  excellent 
man  of  business,  and  commanded  a  fluency  and  readiness  of  speech 
very  desirable  in  a  member  of  a  public  board.  Mr  Mullins 
and  Mr  Menzies,  pursuant  to  previous  arrangement,  saw  Mr 
Kennedy  at  the  Oriental  Bank  in  "Walbrook.  He  was  satisfied  of 
the  soundness  and  practicability  of  the  project,  and  accordingly 
did  not  hesitate  to  authorise  his  name  being  added  to  the  list  of 
directors.  The  accession  of  this  gentleman  removed  many  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the  board.  For  so  soon  as 
it  was  made  known  that  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  Oriental  Bank 
had  become  a  director,  the  scruples  of  two  or  three  others  were 
removed,  and  they  joined  the  board.  We  allude,  in  particular, 
to  two  gentlemen  who  afterwards  became  directors  of  the 
bank.  Mr  Thomas  How  of  Eastcheap,  already  named,  and  Mr 
David  Fergusson,  of  the  firm  of  Fergusson  &  Foster,  Eastcheap, 
had  been  urged  by  Mr  Elster  to  join  the  directors ;  but,  although 
disposed  to  aid  that  gentleman's  prospects  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  safety  to  themselves,  they  had  hitherto  exhibited  great  re- 
luctance to  allow  their  names  to  be  made  public.  When  Mr 
Elster,  however,  assured  them  that  Mr  Kennedy  had  associated 
himself  with  Mr  Macgregor  and  the  other  promoters,  they  gave 
the  former  authority  to  use  their  names. 

Mr  Francis   Edwards,  a  parliamentary  solicitor  in   extensive 
business,  became  the  next  director  uf  the  British  Bank.     He  was 
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spoken  of  in  very  favourable  terms  to  the  promoters  by  Mr  George  | 
Thomson,  manager  of  the  Merchant's  and  Tradesman's  Life  Assur- ! 
ance  Society,  of  which  institution  Mr  Edwards  and  Messrs  How 
and  Fergusson  were,  and  still  are,  directors.  Then  followed  Mr 
Edward  Esdaile,  of  the  City  Saw  Mills,  who  was  introduced  to 
Mr  Macgregor  and  his  colleagues  by  Mr  King.  He  had  some 
scruples  in  the  outset  about  joining,  but  these  having  been  even- 
tually overcome,  Mr  Esdaile  became  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
was  the  only  director  who  saw  the  beginning,  as  he  was  destined 
to  witness  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  close,  of  the  bank.  This 
gentleman  was  never  out  of  office  even  for  a  single  day,  and  main- 
tained an  unbroken  connexion  with  the  bank  during  the  entire 
period  of  its  existence,  which,  of  course,  afforded  opportunities  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  business  and  position  of  the 
company,  to  which  no  other  director  could  lay  claim. 

Mr  Apsley  Pellat,  member  for  Southwark,  and  Mr  Thomas 
Eitchie,  of  the  firm  of  Ritchie  Brothers,  of  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  were  brought  into  the  direction,  the  first  through  an 
agency  with  which  is  connected  a  curious  history,  afterwards 
referred  to,  and  the  other  on  the  recommendation  of  a  friend 
of  Mr  Elster,  named  Moens.  Mr  Learmonth,  of  Banbury  Court, 
Long  Acre,  was  next  added  to  the  board,  which,  with  Mr 
Cameron,  now  consisted  of  eleven  members.  It  was  announced 
to  be  complete;  the  next  point,  therefore,  which  required  to  be 
determined  before  the  prospectus  could  be  made  public,  was  to 
secure  proper  parties  to  be  trustees  for  the  bank.  Mr  John 
Moxon,  a  retired  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr  Macgregor,  consented  to  act  as  one;  Mr  Arthur 
Anderson,  M.P.  for  Orkney,  was  the  next,  and  Mr  William 
Cash,  (now  deceased),  of  Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  was  the  third. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that  both  the  Mar- 
quis of  Breadalbane  and  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  had  been  previously 
written  to,  soliciting  their  Lordships  to  -become  the  first  trustees 
of  the  first  joint-stock  bank  about  to  be  established  in  London,  on 
the  Scottish  system,  but  without  success.  The  Marquis  took  no 
notice  of  the  application;  the  Earl,  however,  returned  a  polite 
reply,  thanking  the  promoters  for  the  intended  honour,  but  de- 
clining on  the  ground  of  other  avocations. 

We  may  now  advert  to  the  position  which  the  original  pro- 
moters were  to  occupy  in  the  bank.     At.  the  very  outset,  Mr 
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Menzies  stipulated,  in  the  event  of  the  bank  coming  into  ope- 
ration, for  the  appointment  of  secretary,  a  situation  which  he 
believed  he  was  qualified  to  fill,  while  Mr  Mullins  was,  of  course, 
to  act  as  the  solicitor.  In  return,  both  parties  agreed  to  de- 
vote their  time  and  trouble  to  the  undertaking,  waiving  claims 
of  every  kind  against  the  directors,  should  they  be  unsuccessful 
in  forming  the  bank.  This  was  so  reasonable  an  agreement, 
that  it  was  assented  to  by  Mr  Macgregor  when  he  joined  the 
board; — was  throughout  the  whole  negotiations,  conferences,  and 
meetings,  clearly  understood ; — and  finally,  a  resolution  appointing 
Mr  Mullins  solicitor,  and  Mr  Menzies  secretary  to  the  bank,  was 
put  upon  the  minutes.  At  all  the  meetings,  both  before  and  after 
the  completion  of  the  board  of  direction,  Mr  Macgregor  acted  as 
chairman,  a  mark  of  respect  which  was  due  to  his  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  warm  interest  which  he 
seemed  to  take  in  the  success  of  the  bank.  It  was  no  doubt  true, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  bringing  his  friend  Mr  Cameron  into 
the  direction,  and  securing  Mr  Moxon  and  Mr  Anderson  for  trus- 
tees (where  no  liability  of  any  shape  was  involved),  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  adding  a  single  name  to  the  list  of  directors,  although 
he  was  profuse  in  his  promises  of  achieving  the  co-operation  of 
parties  of  such  high  eminence  in  the  city,  and  among  the  aristo- 
cracy, that  the  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  even  the  least  of 
them  would  now  only  provoke  a  smile  of  derision.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  spoke  very  frequently  of  his  intimacy  with 
high  personages,  and  so  great  was  the  reliance  placed  on  those 
statements  by  the  promoters  of  the  bank,  that  they  went  the 
length  of  printing  their  names  in  the  prospectuses,  but  these  were 
afterwards  destroyed  when  it  became  known  that  no  sanc- 
tion or  authority  for  doing  so  could  be  produced.  But  to  our 
history.  All  things  being  now  ready  for  bringing  the  scheme 
before  the  notice  of  the  public,  Mr  Mullins  thought  it  advisable 
to  invite  directors,  promoters,  and  friends  to  dinner  at  his  house 
in  Great  James'  Street,  Bedford  Row.  There  was  both  wisdom 
and  policy  in  this,  for  there  is  nothing  so  calculated  to  maintain 
the  bonds  of  union  in  any  enterprise,  whether  commercial  or 
otherwise,  as  the  dispensing  of  a  little  judicious  hospitality,  especi- 
ally when  strong  and  substantial  benefits  loom  in  the  future. 
Accordingly,  the  preparations  made  by  Mr  Mullins  to  receive  his 
guests  in  becoming  style,  were  of  rather  an  expensive  description, 
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All  the  then  directors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Edwards,  Mr 
Esdaile,  and  Mr  Pellat,  were  present.  The  dinner  and  viands  were 
excellent ;  the  entnusiasm  manifested  by  all  in  the  cause  they  had 
met  to  promote  was  unstinted,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  man- 
ner which  must  have  been  satisfactory  to  all  present.  Within  a  few 
days  of  this  entertainment,  the  prospectus  of  the  bank  was  care- 
fully gone  over  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  directors,  before  it  was 
published  to  the  world. 


CHAPTEE   III. 

The  prospectus  "having  been  carefully  revised,  and  accepted  as 
the  basis  on  which  the  bank  was  to  be  constituted,  Mr  Mullins, 
at  the  meeting  just  referred  to,  was  fully  authorised  to  publish  it 
in  all  the  London  morning  and  evening  papers,  and  such  others  as 
he  and  the  secretary  migth  consider  advisable.  This,  however, 
involved  so  great  an  amount  of  outlay,  that  Mr  Mullins,  who  had 
taken  this  burden  on  himself,  was  fairly  at  a  loss  how  to  surmount 
the  difficulty.  His  financial  resources  were,  unfortunately,  in  any 
thing  but  a  flourishing  condition.  He  made  several  efforts  to  get 
the  advertising  on  credit,  but  without  effect.  In  this  dilemma, 
a  Mr  William  Cockburn,  an  advertisement  collector,  who  had  at 
one  time  been  connected  with  the  newspaper  press  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Menzies,was  introduced  by 
the  latter  to  Mr  Mullins.  Through  this  party's  instrumentality 
chiefly,  an  advertising  agent  was  at  length  procured,  willing  to 
undertake  the  advertising,  on  terms  which  Mr  Mullins  found  com- 
patible with  his  ability  to  accede  to.  Without  going  into  parti- 
culars, Mr  Mullins  agreed  to  give  his  acceptances  for  the  amount, 
leaving  the  means  with  which  these  were  to  be  met,  when  at  matu- 
rity, to  be  provided  by  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Mr  Deacon  of 
Walbrook  was  the  agent  with  whom  this  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded; and,  as  the  bank  was  eventually  formed,  and  in  operation 
he  was  no  loser  by  the  transaction,  although  the  risk  encountered 
appeared  too  great  for  others  in  the  same  business  to  accept. 

On  the  17th  day  of  February,  1849,  the  prospectus  of  the  British 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  L. 500,000,  in  shares  of  L.100  each,  ap- 
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peared  in  all  the  morning  papers.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
inquiries  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  bank,  by  that  time  re- 
moved to  the  Hall  of  Commerce,  were  numerous,  but  the  applica- 
tions for  shares  came  in  slowly.  It  was  either  before  or  after  the 
publication  of  the  prospectus,  (it  does  not  matter  which,)  that  the 
Messrs  Wilson  of  Cheapside,  wholesale  stationers,  and  well  known  in 
the  commercial  world  for  no  small  portion  of  speculative  spirit 
and  enterprise,  made  certain  overtures  to  Mr  Mullins  which,  in 
the  then  gloomy  and  discouraging  aspect  of  the  share  list,  were 
deemed  of  too  much  importance  to  be  rejected.  They  were  wil- 
ling to  subscribe  for  a  large  number  of  shares,  and  use  every  en- 
deavour to  induce  their  friends  to  become  shareholders,  provided 
the  stationery,  books,  &c,  required  for  the  bank,  were  supplied  by 
them.  Mr  Mullins  laid  this  proposition  before  the  board.  It 
was  accepted,  and  the  Messrs  Wilson  were  minuted  as  the  sta- 
tioners to  the  bank.  The  Messrs  Newton  of  Birchen  Lane  agreed 
to  take  up,  in  the  names  of  certain  friends,  so  many  shares,  and 
were  in  consequence  appointed  notaries  to  the  bank, — Mr  Mullins, 
although  a  notary  himself,  agreeing  to  relinquish  this  part  of  pro- 
fessional employment  in  favour  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  prospectus  being  now  fairly  before  the  public,  it  became 
necessary,  or  at  least  it  was  considered  advantageous,  that  brokers 
should  be  appointed  for  the  bank.  Mr  Laurence  made  repeated 
applications  to  the  very  influential  firm  of  which  his  brother  is  a 
partner,  but  without  success.  Mr  Scrymgeour  was  waited  upon 
both  by  Mr  Mullins  and  Mr  Cameron,  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
he  refused ;  and  several  other  leading  brokers  having  in  like  man- 
ner declined  to  act,  the  directors  were  necessitated  to  accept  the 
services  of  Messrs  Huggins  &  Lang  of  Austin  Friars,  who  were 
therefore  minuted  as  brokers  to  the  British  Bank.  A  supply  of 
prospectuses  was  sent  to  their  office,  but  not  a  single  share  was 
applied  for  through  them.  For  reasons  which  need  no  explana- 
tion, the  British  Bank  never,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  stood 
high  in  the  Stock  Exchange, — in  fact,  it  is  not  very  long  since, 
that  the  shares  were  dealt  in  in  the  "  House,"  and  the  bank  might 
therefore  be  said  to  have  been  established  without  the  .slightest 
aid  from  any  member  belonging  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  the  first  board  meeting,  held  at  the  Hall  of  Commerce  after 
the  prospectus  had  been  advertised,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr  Kennedy,  that  each  member,  as  a  proof  of  his  bv>m  Jidcs 
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and  zeal,  and  because  it  was  only  fair  that  the  directors  should 
head  the  subscription  list,  ought  to  subscribe  their  names  for  ten 
shares, — the  number  required  to  qualify  for  a  seat  in  the  direc- 
tion. This  was  accordingly  done,  the  chairman,  Mr  Maegregor, 
being  the  first  to  adhibit  his  signature.  Among  the  early  appli- 
cations was  one  for  forty  shares,  which  came  from  a  Mr  Dickson, 
a  retired  tradesman,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New 
Eoad.  He  was  induced  to  become  a  shareholder  in  the  bank, 
because  he  perceived  among  the  list  of  directors,  one  name, 
which,  in  his  apprehension,  was  calculated  to  inspire  public  confi- 
dence,— that  was  Mr  Thomas  How.  Mr  Dickson  was  unac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  other  directors ;  but  the  fact  that  Mr 
How  had  connected  himself  with  the  bank,  was  quite  sufficient  for 
him.  The  forty  shares  were  allotted  to  him,  and  he  paid  the  pre- 
liminary deposit  of  L.  10  a  share — in  all  L.400.  Before  the  second 
instalment  of  L.20  was  called  for,  Mr  How  had  left  the  direction, 
and  Mr  Dickson,  suspecting  a  screw  to  be  loose  somewhere,  felt 
uneasy,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  money  already  sunk,  but  for 
future  liability.  He  consulted  his  professional  adviser  in  this 
emergency,  who  stated,  that  having  applied  for  the  shares,  subject 
to  the  conditions  and  obligations  contained  in  his  application,  he 
was  bound  thereby,  and  that  the  directors  could,  if  so  disposed, 
enforce  payment  of  the  balance  of  L.40  per  share.  The  attorney, 
however,  suggested  to  his  client  the  propriety  of  waiting  on 
the  directors,  or  the  solicitor  for  the  bank,  and  on  representing  his 
earnest  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  concern,  they  might  be  induced 
to  return  him  his  money.  Mr  Dickson  accordingly  called  at  52 
Threadneedle  Street,  and  saw  Mr  Mullins,  with  whom  he  was 
for  some  time  closeted.  After  he  left,  Mr  Mullins  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  the  secretary  aside,  and  told  him  that  Mr 
Dickson,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  liability,  had  offered  a 
douceur  of  either  L.100  or  L.200,  out  of  the  L.400  already  paid 
on  allotment,  provided  he  was  relieved  from  future  responsibility. 
Mr  Menzies  was  asked  how  he,  the  solicitor,  should  act  in  the 
novel  and  peculiar  circumstances  just  related.  The  secretary 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  accepting  the  offer,  for  to  do  so 
would  be  to  expose  him  to  the  risk  of  subsequent  reflections 
which  ought  to  be  avoided.  Whether  Mr  Mullins  followed  this 
advice  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  the  temptation 
was  undoubtedly  a  strong  one;  the  finances  of  the  solicitor  stood 
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much  in  need  of  being  recruited,  and  if  he  did  receive  the  douceur, 
his  necessities  only  can  be  pleaded  as  a  palliation.  This  much 
however,  is  known,  that  Mr  Dickson  received  back  his  L.400,  and 
got  up  the  document  which  fixed  his  liability,  namely,  the  appli- 
cation sent  in  and  subscribed  by  him  for  forty  shares. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  month  of  March  1849,  when  the 
allotment  of  shares  took  place.  The  prospectus  had  been  previously 
widely  advertised  in  all  the  principal  provincial  journals  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  even  Ireland,  at  an  enormous  cost,  a  fact 
which  can  veiy  easily  be  established  by  a  reference  to  the  accounts 
incurred  for  preliminary  expenses.  From  Glasgow  much  was  ex- 
pected, in  consequence  of  Mr  Macgregor's  connexion  with  that 
important  city,  but  only  one  applicant  for  two,  or  at  most  three 
shares,  was  found  in  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  north. 
The  applications  were  principally  confined  to  London,  and  to 
many  of  the  letters  of  allotment  no  response  whatever  was  made. 
The  work  proceeded  so  tardily  that  the  board,  which  met  almost 
every  day  in  the  week — at  least  one  or  more  members  were  in 
daily  attendance — determined  upon  allotting  the  shares  as  the  ap- 
plications came  in.  An  important  accession  to  the  list  of  share- 
holders was  received  about  this  time,  in  the  person  of  Mr  John 
Finnie,  of  Manchester,  who  applied  for,  and  had  allotted  to  him, 
100  shares,  on  which  the  preliminary  deposit  of  L.  1000,  or  L.10 
a  share,  was  forthwith  paid.  The  transaction  was  negotiated 
through  the  medium  of  Mr  Finnie's  London  brokers,  whose 
names  we  cannot  at  present  remember,  but  they  made  many 
minute  and  particular  inquiries  concerning  the  bank  before  their 
client  became  a  shareholder.  Mr  Finnie  did  not  retain  his  shares 
long — a  step,  the  prudence  of  which  has  been  fully  verified  by  sub- 
sequent events,  and  he  may,  indeed,  congratulate  himself  on  his 
escape  from  the  fearful  responsibility  with  which  his  less  fortunate 
co-proprietors  in  the  bank  have  been  overtaken. 

The  directors  were  now  called  upon  to  pay  up  the  first  instal- 
ment of  L.10  a  share  on  their  respective  ten  shares,  and  the  first 
who  set  the  example  was  Mr  Kennedy ;  then  followed  Mr 
Cameron,  Mr  Esdaile,  and  Mr  Eitchie.  The  chairman,  Mr  Mac- 
gregor,  gave  a  cheque  on  Messrs  Drummond  lor  L.  100,  post- 
dated* which  he  requested  the  secretary  to  keep  by  him  until  the 
proper  time  arrived  for  paying  it  with  the  others  into  the  Bank 
of  England.      Messrs  Edwards,  How,  Fergusson,  and  Learmonth, 
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although  reminded  that  the  time  within  which  the  preliminary 
deposit  ought  to  have  been  paid  had  elapsed,  still  continued  in 
arrear.  Mr  Edwards  was  absent  from  the  board  for  some  time, 
but  he  was  written  to  on  the  subject  of  the  non-payment  of  the 
L.100  due  by  him,  and  as  no  answer  was  received,  the  directors 
resolved  that  his  seat  at  the  board  should  be  forthwith  declared 
vacant.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
of  the  board  transmitted  to  Mr  Edwards.  This  gentleman  after- 
wards complained  to  one  or  two  of  his  friends  of  the  advantage 
that  had  been  taken  of  his  absence  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  but  he 
indicated  neither  wish  nor  inclination  to  be  restored.  The  fact 
was,  that  Mr  Edwards  had  made  himself,  to  some  extent,  obnoxious 
to  certain  parties  at  the  board;  it  was  thought  that  Mr  Mullins 
entertained  a  feeling  of  professional  jealousy  towards  him,  while 
the  chairman  stated  openly,  that  Mr  Edwards'  retirement  would 
pave  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  a  very  influential  party  be- 
longing to  Bristol.  The  accession,  however,  never  took  place, 
and  the  vacant  seat  was  filled  up  from  another  quarter,  to  which 
we  may  now  advert,  reference  having  already  been  made  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  We  shall  now  fulfil  our  promise 
"to  reveal  how  the  consent  of  Mr  Cash  (a  prominent  member  of 
the  Society  of  Eriends)  had  been  procured,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr 
Apsley  Pellat.  A  Mr  Hart,  a  wholesale  stationer,  in  business 
in  the  New  Kent  Road,  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr 
Mullins  from  one  of  the  partners  of  Eandel  &  Phillips,  of  New- 
gate Street,  with  whom  the  solicitor  for  the  bank  had  been  ac- 
cmainted — in  fact,  he  was  waited  upon  by  that  gentleman  and  Mr 
Menzies,  with  the  view  of  persuading  him  to  join  the  direction. 
Mr  Hart  was  desirous  of  supplying  the  bank  with  paper,  books, 
and  whatever  other  stationery  might  be  recpiired,  and  he  asked 
Mr  Mullins  to  use  his  influence  with  the  board  to  procure  him 
the  appointment  of  stationer  to  the  establishment.  The  solicitor 
told  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  unless  Mr  Hart  made  a  corre- 
sponding return.  If  he  could  strengthen  the  direction,  by  intro- 
ducing one  or  two  good  names,  his  object  might  be  attained — 
without  the  quid  he  could  not  expect  the  quo.  Mr  Hart  asked  a 
few  clays  to  consider  the  proposition,  which  was  granted.  He 
v,  aited  on  the  solicitor,  at  the  offices  of  the  bank,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  been  with  both  Mr  Cash 
and    Mr    Pellat   on  the   subject   of  their  last  meeting,  and  he 
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could  almost  promise  that  both  these  gentlemen  would  join. 
They  afterwards  did  so,  for  Mr  Cash  became  a  trustee,  and  Mi 
Pellat  a  director.  Mr  Hart  was  solemnly  assured,  now  that  he 
had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  verbal  compact  entered  into  with  the 
solicitor  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  that  the  appointment  he  sought 
should  be  conferred.  It  would,  in  due  course,  be  embodied  in  a 
resolution  of  the  board,  and  a  copy  sent  to  him.  As  a  proof  that 
there  was  a  bona  fide  intention  to  do  so,  Mr  Hart  received  an  order 
for  a  quantity  of  stationery,  after  which  he  took  his  leave,  evidently 
satisfied  with  the  result.  He  was,  however,  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed, as  shall  be  shown  in  the  sequel.  Mr  Pcllat's  accession 
was  followed  by  the  immediate  payment  of  L.100,  the  preliminary 
deposit  due  on  the  ten  shares  required  to  qualify  him. 

In  expectation  of  the  bank  being  established,  and  in  operation 
at  no  distant  day,  although  the  shares  were  taken  up  but  tardily, 
the  solicitor  was  directed  to  prepare  the  draft  of  the  deed  of  con- 
stitution, and  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  to  facilitate  the  process  of  revising,  before  being  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  Mr  Bellenden  Ker,  the  counsel  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  similar  cases.  Some  considerable  time  was 
expended  in  this  duty ;  but  Mr  Cameron  having  lent  his  valuable 
aid  and  advice,  the  draft  was  got  ready  and  sent  to  counsel  for 
final  revisal,  before  being  engrossed.  It  was  while  thus  occupied, 
that  Mr  Cameron's  ulterior  views  may  be  said  to  have  first  mdi- 
cated  themselves.  Although  not  a  word  was  whispered  by  any 
one  on  the  subject,  some  members  of  the  board  were  quick- 
sighted  enough  to  perceive,  that  all  this  trouble  and  assiduity 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Cameron  were  not  without  an  object,  or 
so  entirely  disinterested  as  he  himself  seemed  anxious  it  should 
be  understood.  Messrs  Fergusson  and  How  were  so  far  im- 
pressed with  the  notion  that  Mr  Cameron,  however  cautious 
and  reserved  in  his  demeanour,  and  however  successful  he  might 
be  in  disguising  his  real  object,  was  not  bestowing  so  much  time, 
trouble,  and  attention  for  nothing,  determined  to  abandon  the 
concern,  for  by  remaining  longer  in  the  direction,  they  could  not 
promote  the  interests  of  their  friend  Mr  Elster,  for  whose  sake 
one  of  them,  at  least,  had  been  persuaded  to  become  a  director.  On 
leaving  the  board  room  for  the  last  time,  Mr  Fergusson  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  It  is  high  time  we  were  out  of  this, — there  arc  t<>,i 
many  Macs,  or  too  many  Boss-shire  men  here  for  us," 
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But  these  gentlemen  had  other  reasons  for  retiring.  It  oozed 
out  somehow  or  another  that  Mr  Macgregor  had  been  at  one  j>e- 
riod  of  his  life  in  business  in  Liverpool,  where  he  had  been  unfor- 
tunate. With  this  unpleasant  reminiscence  Mr  How  was  fre- 
quently taunted  by  his  friends  in  the  commercial  world,  and  ad- 
vised to  steer  clear  of  a  concern  promoted  under  the  auspices 
chiefly  of  such  a  chairman.  Some  anonymous  good-natured 
friend  went  so  far  as  to  send  him  a  certain  official  document, 
which  left  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  This  piece  of  parchment  Mr 
How  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  one  day  at  the  board,  and  handed  it 
over  to  Mr  Mullins  to  read,  who  afterwards  passed  it  to  the  secre- 
tary for  his  perusal,  Mr  Macgregor  being  in  the  chair  at  the  time. 
Further, — copies  of  a  Liverpool  newspaper,  containing  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  great  protection  meeting,  held  about  this 
very  time  at  Liverpool,  were  sent,  addressed  to  the  secretary  at 
the  Hall  of  Commerce.  One  of  the  leading  speakers  at  this 
meeting  made  most  pointed  allusions  to  Mr  Macgregor.  The 
honourable  member  was  represented  as  having  failed  in  business 
in  Liverpool,  and  that  the  creditors  had  been  offered  a  composition 
of  something  bike  sevenpence  halfpenny  in  the  pound.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  divining  the  motives  which  suggested  the 
transmission  of  the  report  of  this  meeting  from  Liverpool  to  the 
offices  of  the  bank.  It  was  meant  to  be  seen  and  read  by  Mr 
Macgregor' s  friends  and  colleagues ;  but  the  secretary  happening 
to  be  the  first  to  see  it,  he,  out  of  deference  to  the  chairman's  feel- 
ings, put  the  papers  out  of  the  way. 

The  defection  of  Mr  How  and  Mr  Fergusson  was  followed  by  Mr 
Learmonth,  who  retired  because  he  disapproved  of  any  alteration 
being  made  in  the  capital  required  for  carrying  on  the  bank.  It 
therefore  became  requisite  to  supply  their  j>laces,  as  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  only  chance  of  filling  up  the  subscription  list  was  by 
keeping  the  scheme  constantly  before  the  public,  and  this  could 
not  be  done  with  a  direction  diminishing  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  resolved  that  a  deputation,  consist- 
ing of  Mr  Macgregor,  Mr  Cameron,  and  Mr  Mullins,  should  wait 
upon  Messrs  Carden  &  Whitehead  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
There  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  disinclined 
to  interest  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  undertaking,  and  as  the 
support   of    so   influential  a  firm  as  Carden  &  Whitehead  was 
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represent  the  bank  on  the  occasion.  Mr  Carden  (now  Sir  Robert) 
listened  attentively  to  the  explanatory  statement  made  to  him, 
and,  as  we  have  been  informed,  was  about  to  express  his  willing- 
ness to  co-operate,  when  the  chairman,  Mr  Macgregor,  with  the 
very  best  intentions  no  doubt,  thought  he  would  remove  any 
lingering  hesitation  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  by  adding 
that  the  solicitor  had  guaranteed  all  the  members  of  the  board 
against  any  claim  or  call  for  preliminary  expenses,  should  the  bank 
not  be  formed,  Mr  Mullins  having  taken  that  responsibility  en- 
tirely upon  himself.  On  hearing  this,  Mr  Carden  said,  that  Mr 
Macgregor  had  now  given  the  very  best  reason  why  he  ought  to 
decline  joining  such  a  concern,  remarking  that  the  directors  had 
given  but  a  sorry  proof  of  their  own  confidence  in  the  project, 
when  they  called  upon  the  solicitor  to  grant  the  guarantee 
he  had  just  heard.  On  this  the  deputation  withdrew.  Upon 
reaching  the  street,  Mr  Macgregor  was  reproached  for  the  want  of 
tact  and  judgment  exhibited  by  him,  and  his  friend  Mr  Cameron 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  Mr  Macgregor  should  have  been 
so  unguarded.  We  have  narrated  these  scanty  particulars  as  they 
were  given  to  us ;  there  may  be  some  inaccuracy  as  to  the  words 
used  on  the  occasion,  but  in  substance  we  believe  our  account  will 
be  found  correct. 

It  was  about  this  time  (April  1849)  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
"  bring  in,"  as  it  was  termed,  the  well  known  wealthy  and  exten- 
sive ironmaster,  Mr  Crawshay,  into  the  bank.  Through  the  interpo- 
sition of  Mr  Dalton  Serrall,  a  respectable  solicitor  of  South  Square, 
Gray's  Inn,  who  was  professionally  connected  with  Mr  Moxhay,  a 
meeting  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Hall  of  Commerce  be- 
tween Mr  Crawshay,  jun.,  and  Mr  Macgregor,  Mr  Mullins,  and  the 
secretary.  Mr  Serrall  and  another  friend  were  also  present.  A  very 
long  conference  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Mr  Crawshay 
said  he  could  not  join  the  direction  himself  without  the  sanction  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  it  being  a  condition  imposed 
upon  every  partner  of  the  firm,  that  he  should  not  be  at  liberty  to 
embark  in  any  speculative  enterprise  without  the  express  authority 
of  the  others,  but  he  promised  to  recommend  his  uncle  to  become 
a  trustee,  if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  act  as  a  director. 
The  conference  then  terminated,  but  not  a  syllable  wu  afterward* 
heard  of  either  Mr  Crawshay  or  his  uncle. 
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We  may  now  come  to  the  negotiations  which  were  opened  up 
with  Mr  Robinson,  who,  it  was  said,  had  at  one  period  filled  the 
position  of  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England.    The  great  monetary 
crisis  just  terminated  had  brought  many  an  eminent  house  down ; — 
among  others,  was  the  large  commercial  establishment  with  which 
Mr  Robinson  was  connected.    He  was,  in  consequence,  open  for  any 
employment  likely  to  call  into  requisition  his  extensive  mercantile 
and  banking  experience.     Mr  Moxhay  thought  if  any  arrangement 
could  be  entered  into  whereby  Mr  Robinson's  influence  and  talents 
could  be  secured,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  bank,  and,  not 
being  aware  of  any  previous  compact  with  Mr  Elster,  or  that  Mr 
Macgregor  had  any  particular  individual  in  his  view  for  the  office  of 
manager,  he  arranged  a  meeting  to  take  place  at  the  Hall,  between 
the  chairman  and  Mr  Robinson,  at  which  both  solicitor  and  secre- 
tary were  present.    Mr  Robinson  appeared  to  entertain  the  proposi- 
tion made  to  him  of  becoming  the  manager  with  certain  sfdpula- 
tions,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  direction,  then  acknowledged  and 
felt  to  stand  in  need  of  a  fresh  infusion,  should  be  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  two  or  three  first-class  city  names.     He,  however, 
required  a  few  days  to  consult  with  his  friends  on  the  subject,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  would  communicate  with  either  the  chairman 
or  solicitor.     Mr  Robinson  did  communicate,  as  he  promised  he 
should  do,  but  the  answer  was,  that  he  had  been  dissualled  from 
continuing  the  negotiation  further,  and  the  attempts  to  enlist  that 
gentleman  in  the  project,  like  all  the   others,  proved  abortive. 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  failures  and  disappointments,  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  progressed,  although  but  slowly;  and  as  a 
stray  application  or  two  for  shares  came  dropping  in,  the  spirits  of 
the  promoters  seemed  to  revive.     Mr  Lawrence,  the  gentleman 
already  more  than  once  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  narra- 
tive, subscribed  and  paid  upon  ten  shares,  in  return  for  a  pledge 
given  to  him  that  he  should  have  a  seat  at  the  board  in  due  course 
of  time.     Still,  much  remained  to  be  accomplished  ere  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  could 
even  be  presented,  as  the  requisite  number  of  shares,  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  the  capital  advertised,  was  far  from  being  sub- 
scribed for.    A  communication  was  at  this  time,  however,  received, 
which  tended  to  improve  the  aspect  of  matters,  and  contributed 
essentially  to  the  formation  of  the  bank. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mb  Joseph  Hornby  of  Liverpool,  and  at  that  time  a  director  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  was  a  director  of  the 
British  Bank  for  a  very  short  period.  He  joined  the  board  about 
the  end  of  February,  after  the  prospectus  had  been  for  some  days 
before  the  public.  He  never  attended  any  meetings,  but  sanctioned 
the  use  of  his  name,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr  Lawrence, 
through  whose  influence  his  accession  was  accomplished ;  but  after 
permitting  it  to  remain  before  the  public  for  a  few  days,  he  wrote 
his  friend  requesting  his  name  to  be  immediately  withdrawn.  The 
ostensible  reason  assigned  was  the  unlimited  liability  attachable 
to  shareholders,  although  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  real 
cause  of  Mr  Hornby's  resolution  was  his  want  of  confidence  in  one 
of  his  colleagues,  at  least,  whose  name  had  been  very  freely  can- 
vassed in  Liverpool  some  time  previous  to  this.  Mr  Hornby's  re- 
tirement was  an  event  to  be  regretted  for  many  reasons ;  it  was 
calculated  to  shake  public  confidence  in  the  undertaking,  by  con- 
veying an  impression  of  internal  discord,  at  all  times  to  be  depre- 
cated, particularly  in  new  companies. 

Mr  Hornby  was  succeeded  by  Mr  William  Somerville  Orr,  of 
Paternoster  Row,  publisher.  He  was  brought  into  the  direction  by 
the  advice  of  the  manager  of  the  Indisputable  Life  Policy  Com- 
pany, who,  in  doing  so,  thought  he  might  promote  the  interests 
of  a  friend, — that  friend  being  Mr  George  dimming,  formerly 
secretary  to  the  Sovereign  Life  Assurance  Company,  then  em- 
ployed in  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department,  who  was  desirous 
of  relincpiishing  that  situation  for  a  branch  managership  of  the 
proposed  bank. 

Although  the  names  of  Messrs  How,  Fergusson,  and  Learmonth 
continued  to  be  regularly  published  clown  to  the  end  of  March,  they 
never  attended  any  of  the  board  meetings,  nor  took  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  bank.  Mr  Blane  also  retired,  because 
of  the  alteration  made  in  the  capital,  which  was  altogethi  c  disap- 
proved of  by  him.  From  the  trustees,  active  support  was  net  of 
course  to  be  expected,  but  hostility  from  such  a  quarter  was 
scarcely  to  be  believed.     Yet  such  was  the  fact.     A  lady  residing 
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in  the  north  of  England  wrote  to  the  secretary,  applying  for  ten 
shares.  She  stated  in  her  letter  that  she  had  by  the  same  post 
sent  Mr  Anderson,  M.P.,  and  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  bank,  the 
preliminary  deposit  of  L.10  per  share,  which  she  requested 
him  to  pay  on  application.  When  the  money  was  called  for  by 
one  of  the  clerks,  he  was  told  by  Mr  Anderson  that  he  had 
answered  the  lady's  letter,  and  returned  the  money  she  had  trans- 
mitted. Mr  Anderson  would  assign  no  reason  for  the  advice  he 
must  in  this  instance  have  given  to  the  party  wishing  to  become 
a  shareholder;  but  Mr  Macgregor,  on  the  circumstance  being 
afterwards  related  to  him,  said  that  Mr  Anderson's  enmity  to  the 
bank  had  arisen  from  a  jealousy  which  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navagation  Co.,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  began  to  enter- 
tain towards  the  Eastern  Archipelago  Co.,  as  represented  by  the 
member  for  Glasgow,  regarding  a  contract  for  coals  for  the  East, 
the  exact  particulars  of  which  were  not  mentioned. 

Before  we  detail  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  we  may  as  well  notice  the  rumour  that  at  this  time  was 
spread  throughout  the  city,  to  the  effect  that  Mr  Macgregor  was  not 
connected  with  the  British  Bank.  It  would  appear  that  a  banking- 
firm  of  no  great  note,  and  not  now  in  existence,  had  shortly  be- 
fore this  opened  for  business  in  Gracechurch  Street,  under  the 
name  of  Kirkpatrick  &  Co.  Mr  Macgregor  was  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  partners  of  this  concern,  and  the  rumour  that  the  fact 
of  his  being  so  was  altogether  incompatible  with  his  position  as 
governor  of  the  British  Bank,  was  extensively  circulated  in  the 
city,  so  much  so  that  the  subject  formed  the  topic  of  conversation 
at  a  board  meeting,  where  Mr  Macgregor  most  solemnly  disclaimed 
all  connexion  with  the  firm  in  Gracechurch  Street ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion, had  authorized  the  Times  to  contradict  the  report  in  the 
following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  city  article  of  the 
1st  March  1849: — "  In  consequence  of  a  notice  a  few  days  back 
in  the  Times,  that  Mr  Macgregor,  M.P.,  did  not  admit  himself  to 
be  connected  with  a  bank,  (which  was  named),  a  rumour  has  been 
circulated  that  he  is  not  the  chairman  of  the  proposed  British 
Bank.  We  are  requested  by  him  to  say  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  this  rumour.  The  British  Bank  is  the  only  one 
with  which  he  is  connected."  Notwithstanding  this  disclaimer, 
it  was  said  that  there  existed  written  evidence  of  his  connexion 
with  the  Gracechurch  Street  firm,  which  was  ready  to  be  exhibited 
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to  any  one  choosing  to  call  for  that  purpose.  The  matter  was, 
however,  permitted  to  pass  over,  and  would  not  have  been  revived, 
but  for  our  anxiety  to  show  that  Mr  Macgregor's  position  at  the 
British  Bank  was  far  from  being  forced  upon  him,  or  contrary  to 
his  inclinations. 

In  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  the  gentlemen  already  men- 
tioned, and  their  places  not  having  been  supplied  for  some  time, 
the  prospectus  was  published  without  the  names  of  any  directors, 
or  any  allusion  to  capital.  There  were  very  good  reasons  for  all 
this.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  publish  a 
defective  or  reduced  list  of  directors ;  and,  secondly,  the  alteration 
made  in  the  amount  of  capital  was  kept  back,  lest  the  deviation 
might  operate  prejudicially.  This  fact  may  be  of  importance  to 
such  parties  as  became  shareholders  on  the  condition  put  forth  in 
the  published  prospectus,  that  the  capital  required  for  carrying  on 
the  bank  was  to  be  L.500,000.  The  resolution  to  reduce  it  to  the 
minimum  amount  permitted  by  the  act  of  parliament  was  not 
adopted  till  a  very  late  stage.  But  we  shall  have  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  by  and  by ;  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  continue 
the  regular  history  of  the  bank. 

The  Great  Britain  Life  Assurance  Society,  of  which  Mr  Alder- 
man Kennedy  is  the  deputy  chairman,  have  an  agency  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, where,  it  is  understood,  a  very  considerable 
business  has  been  effected.  It  would  appear  that  their  agent  at 
that  place,  Mr  Jeremiah  Winks,  had  written  to  the  Alderman 
stating,  that  in  consequence  of  the  recent  stoppage  of  the  North- 
umberland and  Durham  District,  the  Union,  and  the  North  of 
England  Banking  Companies,  there  appeared  to  him,  and  to  many 
others  resident  in  the  town,  an  excellent  opening  at  Newcastle  for 
a  branch  of  the  British  Bank.  He  mentioned  further,  that  if  over- 
tures were  made  to  one  of  those  establishments  (which  was  named) 
for  a  transfer  of  their  business  to  the  British  Bank,  he  entertained 
strong  hopes  of  such  a  proposition  being  successful;  and  he  therefore 
strongly  recommended  that  some  person,  properly  authorised  by  the 
directors,  should  be  sent  down  for  this  purpose.  This  letter  was 
fully  discussed  by  the  board,  when  it  was  unanimously  determined 
to  despatch  Mr  Menzies  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  armed  with  full 
authority  to  conclude,  if  possible,  an  arrangement  of  the  nature 
alluded  to  by  Mr  Winks.  The  written  instructions  which  were 
given  to  the  secretary  on  this  occasion,  were  drawn  up  by  Alder- 
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man  Kennedy.  But  although  the  board  passed  a  resolution  sanc- 
tioning the  journey  to  Newcastle,  they  made  no  provision  what- 
ever for  expenses,  and  on  the  solicitor,  therefore,  devolved  the  bur- 
den of  raising  the  supplies.  His  banking  account  was,  unfortu- 
nately, at  a  low  ebb,  and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  pro- 
cure the  money  elsewhere,  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
a  cheque  for  the  necessary  sum,  post  dated  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
which  he  handed  to  the  secretary,  requesting  him  to  do  his  best 
to  get  it  cashed.  This  having  been  accomplished,  Mr  Menzies 
left  London  that  evening  for  the  north.  On  reaching  Newcastle, 
his  first  duty  was  to  wait  upon  Mr  Jeremiah  Winks,  who  was,  in 
addition  to  his  agency  for  the  Life  Office,  as  Mr  Menzies  soon 
learned,  employed  by  the  Newcastle  Journal  as  collector  of  adver- 
tisements and  accounts.  He  was  considered  respectable  enough 
for  his  rank  and  station  in  life,  but  it  was  ludicrous  to  suppose 
that  Mr  Winks'  position  in  Newcastle  was  of  the  influential 
character  required  for  carrying  out  so  important  a  negotiation 
as  the  one  in  question.  The  secretary  also  discovered,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  Mr  Winks,  that  the  probability  of  a 
negotiation  being  opened  up  with  the  bank,  or  indeed  with 
any  of  the  banks  mentioned  in  his  communications,  rested  upon 
a  foundation  little  better  than  his  own  ideas — "the  wish  was, 
doubtless,  father  to  the  thought."  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  thought  the  most  advisable  course  to  adopt  was  to  direct 
all  his  energies  and  attention  to  an  endeavour  to  get  a  portion 
of  the  shares  taken  up  in  Newcastle.  With  this  view,  Mr  Menzies 
was  introduced  to  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Friend  Dickinson,  stock 
and  sharebroker,  and  Mr  Thomas  Theodore  Hoyle,  solicitor  of  that 
town.  It  was  agreed  that  an  active  and  energetic  canvass  should 
be  commenced  by  these  gentlemen  among  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions; but  as  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  any  good 
being  accomplished  unless  the  certainty  was  held  out  that  a  branch 
of  the  bank  would  be  opened  at  Newcastle,  Mr  Menzies,  in  virtue 
of  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  undertook,  on  the 
part  of  the  board,  that  such  a  branch  should  be  opened  simultane- 
ously with  the  parent  establishment.  In  the  course  of  eight  or 
ten  days,  Mr  Menzies,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Dickinson  and 
Mr  Hoyle,  was  enabled  to  transmit  to  London  applications  for 
nearly  100  shares.  Mr  Dickinson  subscribed  for  10,  Mr  Hoyle 
took  10,  and  Mr  John  Nicholson,  of  Shottley  Bridge,  applied  for  20 
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shares.  Mr  Hoyle  was  appointed  solicitor,  and  Mr  Dickinson,  broker 
to  the  bank  at  Newcastle,  as  some  recompense  for  their  success- 
ful exertions.  Mr  Menzies  returned  to  London  after  an  absence  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  when  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  board  for 
the  zeal  and  assiduity  which  he  had  shown  in  promoting  the  inte- 
rest of  the  bank.  During  his  absence,  the  late  Mr  John  Gwynne, 
of  the  Bushmills  Ironworks,  Ireland,  and  latterly  of  Essex  Wharf, 
London,  was  elected  a  director.  Shortly  after  the  prospectus  of 
the  bank  had  been  advertised,  Mr  Gwynne  called  upon  the  secre- 
tary at  52  Threadneedle  Street,  to  inquire  the  rate  of  commission 
per  share  allowed  by  the  directors,  as  he  said  he  could  introduce 
a  few  shareholders.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  gentleman's  con- 
nexion  with  the  British  Bank.  His  election  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  accession  of  three  friends  of  his,  viz.,  Mr  Owen,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  Mr  Charles  Walton  of  New- 
man's Court,  CornhilL  and  Mr  Caldbeck,  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Ireland. 

The  secretary  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  London,  when  a  letter 
was  received  from  Mr  Dickinson  of  Newcastle,  by  the  chairman, 
and  read  to  the  board,  suggesting  the  expediency  of  Mr  Menzies 
being  sent  down  a  second  time  to  that  town,  to  conclude  the 
work  so  well  begun.  It  was,  in  consequence,  resolved  that  he 
should  again  visit  Newcastle,  and  to  the  obvious  relief  of  Mr 
Mullins,  the  expenses  were  on  this  occasion  provided  for  by  Mr 
Owen,  who,  observing  the  reluctance  which  one  and  all  of  his 
colleagues  exhibited  to  contribute  one  shilling  towards  that  pur- 
pose, volunteered  his  own  cheque  for  L.50,  with  which  the  secre- 
tary was  enabled  to  proceed  on  his  second  journey  to  Newcastle. 
Here  he  met  Mr  Cameron  on  his  way  to  London,  from  the  north 
of  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  of  some  duration.  Ho 
introduced  Mr  Cameron  to  Mr  Dickinson,  Mr  Hoyle,  and  one  or 
two  other  friends,  with  whom  there  were  frequent  conferences 
on  the  subject  of  the  intended  branch  at  Newcastle,  after  which 
Mr  Cameron  resumed  his  journey. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Menzies'  second  visit  to  Newcastle, 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr  Coulson,  who,  previous  to 
this,  had  been  in  the  employment  of  one  of  the  local  banks. 
Hearing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  directors  of  the  British 
Bank  to  open  a  branch  at  Newcastle,  he  waited  upon  the  secretary 
with  a  proposition  which  he  intended  to  submit  to  the  board  of 
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directors.  Mr  Coulson  wished  to  have  the  situation  of  manager 
at  Newcastle,  and  undertook,  in  the  event  of  his  being  appointed 
to  that  office,  not  only  to  dispose  of  a  very  considerable  number 
of  shares  among  his  friends,  but  to  secure  to  the  bank  a  valuable 
connexion.  The  secretary,  before  transmitting  this  proposition 
to  London,  made  some  inquiries  in  Newcastle  respecting  his 
eligibility  and  fitness;  and  being  satisfied  that  he  was  a  proper 
party  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  proposed  branch, 
he  wrote  to  Mr  Mullins,  recommending  Mr  Coulson  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  board.  In  due  course  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived acceding  to  Mr  Coulson's  terms,  on  receiving  which,  that 
gentleman  assumed  the  position  due  to  the  prospective  manager 
of  the  British  Bank  at  Newcastle.  He  had  his  office  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  where  his  operations  were  carried  on,  but  it  soon  became 
obvious  that,  however  well  Mr  Coulson  stood  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  of  Newcastle,  he  had  altogether  miscalculated  his 
influence  so  far  as  the  disposal  of  shares  was  concerned.  He  was 
unsuccessful,  although  sanguine  in  his  expectations  to  the  last. 

There  was  one  serious  impediment  which  not  only  met  Mr 
Coulson,  Mr  Dickinson,  and  indeed  every  one  employed  in  further- 
ing the  progress  of  the  bank  ;  we  mean  the  report  of  Mr  Mac- 
gregor's  failure  in  business  in  Liverpool,  which  found  its  way  to 
Newcastle,  as  it  had  previously  reached  the  board-room  at  52 
Threadneedle  Street,  London.  It  deterred  many  one  from  becom- 
ing a  shareholder,  and  acted  most  injuriously  upon  the  prospects 
of  the  bank  at  Newcastle,  although  the  parties  above-named 
endeavoured  by  explanations  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  report. 

It  was  about  this  time  (end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  1849), 
that  the  deputy-governor  of  the  bank,  Mr  Kemiedy,  paid  a  visit  to 
Newcastle.  He  had  a  twofold  object  in  this, — the  first  being  to 
meet  the  members  of  the  Great  Britain  Life  Assurance  Society, 
resident  in  that  town,  while  the  other  and  more  important  purpose 
was,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  publicly  addressing  the 
community  of  Newcastle  upon  the  Scottish  system  of  banking,  and 
the  benefits  which  were  likely  to  result  from  its  introduction  into 
England.  A  select,  if  not  a  numerous  party  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  mercantile  pursuits,  met  Mr  Kennedy  on  this  occasion 
at  the  Queen's  Hotel.  His  speech  was  listened  to  with  attention, 
but  was  unattended  with  any  important  consequences.  It,  how- 
ever, gave  Mr  Kennedy  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
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the  people  of  Newcastle,  with  whom  he  was  anxious  at  some  fu- 
ture period  to  form  a  connexion  of  a  j3olitical  kind.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's name  has  since  been  mentioned  as  a  probable  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  but  his  chance  of 
becoming  member  for  that  burgh  has  been  seriously  damaged  by 
the  disgraceful  stoppage  of  that  bank,  with  which  (excepting  for 
a  short  interregnum)  he  has  been  connected  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  close  in  September  1856.  Even  had  the  case  been 
otherwise,  the  gross  breach  of  faith  which  the  directors  commit- 
ted with  reference  to  the  promised  branch  at  Newcastle,  must 
have  had  a  discouraging  effect  upon  his  claims. 

After  the  return  of  the  deputy-governor  to  London,  the  secre- 
tary remained  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr  Dickinson,  succeeded  in  adding  a  few  more  names  to  the  list 
of  shareholders.  The  total  number  of  shares  applied  for  in  New- 
castle alone,  exceeded  two  hundred,  and  all  the  applicants,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  were  of  undoubted  respectability.  Their  seve- 
ral deposits  were  paid  to  the  secretary  at  Newcastle,  and  by  him 
regularly  forwarded  to  London.  Having  ascertained  that  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required  in  the  north,  the  secretary  returned 
to  London,  when  he  found  that  very  little  progress  had  been 
made,  beyond  the  filling  up  of  the  seat  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr  Blane,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Achilles  James  Hertz,  of 
Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street.  The  frequent  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  direction  about  this  time,  might  be  said  to  re- 
semble the  dissolving  views  exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, for  no  sooner  did  one  name  present  itself  on  the  canvass,  than 
it  disappeared,  was  succeeded  by  another,  which;  having  served 
the  purpose  of  the  moment,  followed  the  others,  never  to  be  after- 
wards seen  or  heard  of. 

Although  the  shares  subscribed  for  up  to  this  time  (July  1849), 
including  the  Newcastle  list,  fell  far  short  of  the  expectations  of 
the  board,  or  of  the  number  required  to  justify  an  application  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  charter  incorporating  the  company,  a  few 
applications  came  occasionally  dropping  in. 

Mr  Thomas  Bridges,  a  highly  respectable  builder,  of  Old  Quebec 
Street,  having  solicited  to  have  the  employment  connected  with 
the  fitting  up  of  the  several  branches  which  the  directors  content 
plated  opening  in   various  parts  of  London,  stated  thai  he  was 
willing  to  take  up  twenty  shares  in  the  bank,  provided  the  above 
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appointment  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  introduced  to  Mr 
Macgregor  by  the  secretary's  brother,  who  happened  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  Bridges,  and  several  interviews  took  place  be- 
tween the  parties  at  the  Atheiueum  Club.  The  result  was  that 
the  chairman  undertook  that  Mr  Bridges  should  have  the  employ- 
ment, and  that  he  would  submit  the  matter  to  the  next  meeting 
of  directors,  by  whom  the  necessary  resolution  would  be  passed. 
Accordingly,  when  the  next  board  meeting  took  place,  Mr  Mac- 
gregor laid  Mr  Bridges'  proposition  before  them, — and  after  having 
assured  the  directors  that  Mr  Bridges  was  engaged  in  a  most  ex- 
tensive line  of  business,  the  appointment  of  builder  was  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  him.  While  Mr  Macgregor  Was  drawing 
up  the  necessary  resolution,  a  letter  was  brought  into  the  room, 
addressed  to  the  governor,  enclosing  Mr  Bridges'  cheque  on  Messrs 
Currie  &  Co.  for  L.200,  the  preliminary  deposit  of  L.10  a  share, 
on  twenty  shares.  Mr  Macgregor  did  not  hand  the  cheque  over 
to  the  secretary,  to  be  paid  by  him  into  the  directors'  account  with 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  usual  way,  but  put  it  quietly  into  his 
own  pocket,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  doing  so,  that  Mr  Bridges  had, 
by  mistake,  crossed  it  to  his  own  bankers,  the  Messrs  Drummonds, 
which  would  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  draw  a  cheque  on 
them  for  the  amount,  which  he  would  accordingly  do  and  give 
to  the  secretary.  Whether  this  assurance  and  explanation  were 
correct  or  not,  we  need  not  wait  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know,  that  no  cheque  ever  came  into  the  secretary's  hands,  and 
that  Mr  Macgregor  had  the  use  of  this  money,  which  was  not 
repaid  Mr  Bridges  until  after  he  had  become  satisfied  that  he  had 
been  duped,  and  that  the  directors  of  the  British  Bank  never  in- 
tended to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  agreement  with  him.  Mr  Bridges 
was  returned  his  money,  but  not  his  cheque,  by  Mr  Hugh  Innes 
Cameron,  who  had  then  assumed  the  entire  control  of  affairs  as 
general  manager  of  the  bank.  The  money  was  not  repaid  until 
within  a  few  clays  of  the  opening  of  the  bank  in  November, 
although  Mr  Bridges  sent  his  cheque  about  the  beginning  of 
August.  We  cannot  presume  to  determine  how  and  out  of  what 
fund  this  repayment  was  made — one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
money  was  paid  by  the  general  manager,  and  not  by  the  governor. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  appointment  of  a  manager  was  at  this  time  the  frequent 
topic  of  conversation  and  discussion  at  the  board.  It  was  very 
apparent  that  this  important  and  responsible  office  was  destined 
for  Mr  Cameron,  who,  to  facilitate  the  exertions  which  his  patron, 
the  governor,  was  zealously  making  on  his  behalf,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  absent  himself  from  the  board  The  tactics  practised  on 
this  occasion  were  well  adapted  to  secure  the  object  in  view.  It 
was  pretended  that  he  had  never  put  the  question  to  Mr  Cameron, 
whether  he  would  accept  the  appointment  if  offered  to  him ;  but  if 
the  board  approved,  he,  Mr  Macgregor,  had  no  objection  to  sound 
his  protege,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  his  own  views  on  the  mat- 
ter. This  suggestion  was  acceded  to  by  the  directors,  and  by  the 
time  the  board  next  met,  Mr  Macgregor  hoped  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  his  conference.  When  the  directors  met  a 
few  days  afterwards,  Mr  Macgregor  reported  that  he  had  seen  Mr 
Cameron,  on  the  subject  of  the  managership, — that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  board,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  matter,  and  the  changes  which  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  appointment  must  cause  in  his  own  private  and 
professional  affairs,  he  should  require  a  few  days  time  for  further 
deliberation.  Mr  Cameron's  final  sentiments  were  soon  afterwards 
ascertained.  He  accepted  the  appointment  of  manager ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  terms  of  remuneration,  that  was  a  point  which,  re- 
quiring mature  consideration  by  all  parties,  had  better  be  deferred 
until  the  time  arrived  for  placing  the  appointment  on  the  minutes. 

We  may,  therefore,  in  the  meantime,  pursue  the  regular  course 
of  our  history.  After  the  farce  above  related  had  ended  thus  suc- 
cessfully, Mr  Cameron  made  his  appearance  at  the  board  as  usual. 
As  he  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  future  manager  of  the  bank, 
the  greatest  deference  and  respect  seemed  to  be  paid,  by  every 
member  of  the  board,  to  his  opinions  and  suggestions.  It  was  at 
one  of  these  meetings,  which  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr  Mullins, 
in  Great  James'  Street,  Bedford  Row,  that  Mr  Apsley  Pellat 
moved  a  resolution,  that  Mr  Cameron  be  solicited  to  draw  up,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  directors,  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
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business  which  the  bank  might  be  expected  to  transact,  with  the 
corresponding  expenditure,  assuming  the  capital  required  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  amount  of  L. 50,000.  This  resolution 
having  been  carried,  Mr  Cameron  promised  to  have  the  statement 
in  question  ready  within  a  given  time;  it  was  not,  however,  forth- 
coming, until  weeks  afterwards,  when  it  was  submitted  to,  and 
read  by  the  author  to  a  full  meeting  of  the  board.  It  was  a  veiy 
wordy  report,  and  had  been  prepared  evidently  at  the  sacrifice  of 
much  time,  study,  and  anxiety.  It  was  so  highly  appreciated  by 
the  directors  that,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Kennedy,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  copies  delivered  to  each  member  of  the  board. 
A  fundamental  alteration  or  deviation  from  the  original  prospectus 
of  the  bank,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  compact  between  the 
shareholders  and  directors,  was  at  this  time  determined  upon,  and 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  original  capital  of  L.500,000,  with 
L.250,000  paid  up,  it  was  resolved  to  begin  operations  with  the 
minimum  capital  of  L.  100,000,  L. 50,000  being  paid  up.  This  im- 
portant departure  from  the  terms  of  the  prospectus,  as  it  was 
published  on  the  17th  of  February,  was  the  result  of  Mr  Cameron's 
advice  to  his  colleagues  at  the  board.  Whether  it  was  that  Cameron 
believed  it  impracticable  to  raise  the  amount  of  capital  originally 
fixed,  or  whether  the  reduction  afterwards  to  the  lowest  sum 
authorised  by  the  act  7  and  8  Vict.,  cap.  113,  arose  from  his 
anxiety  to  get  the  bank  opened  with  the  least  possible  delay,  we 
know  not ;  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  capital  with  which  business 
was  eventually  commenced,  was  frequently  commented  upon  out 
of  doors,  and  the  manager  himself  was,  in  course  of  time,  con- 
vinced of  this,  by  the  advice  which,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  he  subse- 
quently gave,  to  increase  the  capital  by  an  additional  L.  100,000. 
We  are  persuaded,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  that  from  the 
hour  of  his  introduction  to  the  promoters  by  Mr  Macgregor,  down 
to  the  time  when  his  patron  assured  the  directors,  to  which  they 
in  their  simplicity  gave  credence,  that  up  to  the  date  we  now  speak 
of,  not  a  syllable  was  exchanged  betwixt  them  bearing  the  least 
reference  to  the  subject,  that  Cameron  had  his  thoughts  steadily 
fixed  on  filling  the  position,  which,  in  an  evil  hour  for  all  con- 
cerned, he  was  selected  to  occupy.  If  we  are  right  in  this  con- 
jecture, and  correct  also  in  saying  that  his  circumstances,  as  they 
then  stood,  were  such  as  could  scarcely  admit  of  delay,  our  sur- 
prise at  the  advice  given  to  the  directors  to  commence  business- 
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with  a  reduced  capital,  thereby  accelerating  the  opening  of  the 
bank,  altogether  ceases. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr  Cameron  left  London  for  the  north,  ac- 
companied so  far  on  his  journey  by  Mr  Mullins,  who  had  occasion 
to  be  in  Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  signatures  of 
the  shareholders  in  that  locality  to  the  deed  of  constitution.  It 
was  during  this  journey  to  the  north  that  Cameron's  ulterior  de- 
signs were  supposed  to  have  been  communicated  to  Mullins,  whom 
he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  closely  to  his  interests ;  but  as  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  commenting  upon  these  after  we  have 
detailed  the  events  that  occurred  in  his  absence,  we  may  o-o  on  with 
our  narrative.  Before  the  solicitor  and  manager  elect  left  for  their 
northern  journey,  the  negotiation  with  Mr  Moxhay  for  a  purchase 
of  the  Hall  of  Commerce,  came,  of  course,  to  an  end.  The  resolution 
fixing  the  capital  of  the  bank  at  the  minimum  sum,  precluded 
all  further  prospect  of  buying  that  valuable  and  eligible  property, 
although  the  terms  offered  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, were  generally  considered  most  favourable.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  behoved  the  directors  to  be  on  the  alert  for  other 
premises.  These  were  at  last  found,  and  the  building  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  well-known  firm  of  Reid,  Irving,  &  Company,  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  bank.  The  necessary  alterations  were  ordered 
to  be  made, — Mr  Jay,  the  well-known  builder,  having  been  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  work,  in  return  for  which,  he  took  up  ten 
shares  in  the  bank 

Great  expectations  were  entertained  of  Mr  Cameron's  success 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  better  known  than  in 
London,  and  where  any  influence  he  might  have  was  believed  to 
exist,  with  respect  to  disposing  of  the  shares  still  remaining  on 
hand.  But  the  manager  elect  was  unsuccessful  in  persuading  even 
one  of  his  friends  in  Boss-shire  to  become  a  partner  in  an  under- 
taking of  which  he  was  to  have  the  superintendence  and  control ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  safely  remarked,  that  whatever  services  Cameron 
may  have  rendered  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the 
bank,  most  certainly  his  influence  failed  in  adding  strength  to  the 
list  of  shareholders,  for,  with  one  exception,  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual became  a  proprietor  through  his  agency  or  recommendation. 

But,  leaving  this  gentleman  for  a  brief  \><  riod  to  inhale  the  in- 
vigorating breezes  of  his  native  mountains,  we  shall  return  to  Mr 
Macgregor,  the  governor  of  th<    bank     The  honourable  member 
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for  Glasgow,  as  the  readers  of  this  history  need  scarcely  be  told, 
was  far  from  being  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  at  the  time  now 
referred  to  was  particularly  in  want  of  money.  Mr  White,  the 
party  mentioned  in  the  outset,  was  applied  to  by  Mr  Menzies' 
brother  as  a  person  likely  to  be  of  service  to  Mr  Macgregor  in 
pecuniary  matters.  Mr  White  was  in  want  of  an  appointment, 
and  the  managership  of  a  branch  of  the  bank  was  suggested  as 
procurable,  provided  the  support  of  the  governor  could  be  obtained. 
The  only  etfectual  means  for  securing  the  governor's  influence, 
at  Mr  White's  command,  consisted  in  his  ability  to  offer  him 
pecuniary  accommodation.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the 
secretary  should  grant  his  promissory  note  to  Mr  Macgregor  for 
L.400,  which  Mr  White  undertook  to  get  discounted.  This  was 
done  accordingly,  and  the  proceeds,  less  the  discount  and  a  sum 
retained  by  Mr  Menzies,  were  handed  over  to  the  governor  of  the 
British  Bank.  Mr  White  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Mr  Mac- 
gregor, as  the  party  through  whom  the  L.400  promissory  note 
had  been  cashed,  and  then  it  was  that  the  promise  to  appoint  him 
to  the  branch  intended  to  be  opened  at  Knightsbridge  was  made 
by  Mr  Macgregor.  That  branch  was  never  opened,  consequently 
Mr  White  was  disappointed  in  getting  the  situation,  or,  indeed,  any 
situation  at  all  connected  with  the  bank,  although  he  had  been  put 
to  great  trouble  in  canvassing  the  district  for  customers,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful,  as  the  written  promises  of  support  received 
by  him  proved  beyond  all  doubt. 

When  Mr  Mullins  returned  to  London,  bringing  with  him  the 
Deed  of  Constitution,  duly  signed  by  the  shareholders  at  Newcastle, 
as  well  as  by  the  few  parties  holding  shares  in  Scotland,  he  was 
in  a  position  to  communicate  to  the  board  Mr  Cameron's  ideas  of 
the  salary  which  he  ought  to  receive  as  the  manager  of  the  bank. 
This  matter  was  fully  determined  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors, 
held  at  Tokenhouse  Yard,  to  which  place  the  offices  were  now  per- 
manently removed.  Mr  Cameron  had  the  modesty  to  ask,  and 
the  directors  the  extreme  liberality  to  grant,  the  following  pre- 
posterously extravagant  scale  of  salary.  He  stipulated  for  a  seven 
years'  engagement,  and  was  to  be  paid  for  the 

First  year,      .....     L.1250 

Second  year,   .  1500 

Third  year,      .....        1750 

And  for  the  remaining  four  years  was  to  have  a  salary  of  L. 2000 
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per  annum,  besides  an  annual  allowance  for  the  whole  period  of 
L.200,  to  defray  the  rent  of  a  suitable  residence  for  the  manager. 
He  was,  in  addition  to  this  enormous  salary,  to  be  paid  a  per- 
centage upon  the  profits,  as  they  might  afterwards  be  ascertained, 
but  as  to  this,  and  other  points,  we  shall  submit,  for  the  perusal 
of  our  readers,  a  very  curious,  characteristic,  and  perfectly  genuine 
document.  A  resolution  embodying  the  terms  of  Mr  Cameron's 
appointment  was  placed  upon  the  minutes,  a  copy  of  which  the 
secretary  was  directed  to  forward  by  that  night's  post  to  this  very 
fortunate  gentleman.  Mr  Cameron  lost  no  time  in  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  resolution ;  but  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  minute  of 
the  board,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  engagement 
entered  into  embodied  in  a  regular,  formal,  and  duly  stamped  deed 
of  appointment.  Mr  Mullins,  whose  general  deportment,  since 
his  return  to  London  from  the  north,  partook  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  paid  professional  adviser  of  Mr  Cameron  than  the  soli- 
citor for  the  bank,  strongly  urged  a  compliance  with  the  manager's 
request,  which  was  of  course  acceded  to. 

The  directors  had  now  paid  up  the  full  amount  of  L.50  on  each 
of  their  ten  shares,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Macgregor,  the 
governor  of  the  bank,  who  felt  himself  in  consequence  in  a  most 
awkward  dilemma,  with  respect  to  his  own  qualification,  from 
which  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  be  extricated.  As  the  nego- 
tiation with  Mr  Moxhay  had  broken  off,  the  promise  which  he  had 
given  to  provide  Mr  Macgregor  with  the  means  of  qualifying  him- 
self for  a  director  fell  of  course  to  the  ground.  He  therefore  made 
application  to  Mr  Mullins,  with  whom  several  private  conferences 
took  place  on  the  subject.  Mullius  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  the  secretary,  to  whom  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  very  great 
hardship  of  being  called  upon  to  provide  the  money  to  enable  Mr 
Macgregor  to  take  up  his  shares;  and,  above  all,  felt  grievously  an- 
noyed at  the  threat  held  out  by  the  governor,  that  he  would  retire 
from  the  concern  altogether,  unless  the  money  required  was  pro- 
vided for.  The  solicitor's  language,  on  this  occasion,  was  far  from 
being  complimentary  to  Mr  Macgregor;  on  the  contrary,  he  applied 
such  epithets,  on  describing  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  that  we  must 
be  excused  for  not  repeating  them  here.  But  the  upshot  of  all 
was,  that  Mullins  entreated  the  secretary  to  think  the  matter 
and  to  devise  some  method  for  assisting  the  governor  ont  »>f  the 
difficulty;  because,  as  the  solicitor  very  truly  said,  the  retirement 
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from  the  board  of  so  prominent  a  personage  as  Mr  Macgregor, 
might  ruin  the  whole  project;  at  all  events,  would  most  certainly 
retard  the  opening  of  the  bank  to  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
Mr  Menzies  felt  the  importance  of  Mr  Mullins's  observations,  and 
promised  to  consult  some  friends  on  the  matter,  remarking,  how- 
ever, at  the  time,  that  he  thought  the  governor  should  ask  his 
friend  Mr  Cameron  to  aid  him  in  the  emergency,  to  which  Mr 
Mullins  replied  that  it  was  no  use  his  doing  so,  for  he  believed  the 
one  to  be  as  poor  as  the  other.  However,  the  difficulty  was  at  last 
got  over.  The  secretary  granted  a  second  promissory  note  for  L.400 
to  Mr  Macgregor,  which  was  taken  for  discount  to  Mr  H.  Richard- 
son, of  Robert  Street,  Adelphi.  This  party  believed  the  Mr  Mac- 
gregor, whose  name  appeared  as  drawer  of  the  note,  to  be  a  very 
different  individual  from  the  honourable  member  for  Glasgow,  else 
it  is  more  than  problematical  if  he  would  have  given  the  money 
for  it.  Mr  Richardson  saw  Mr  Macgregor  shortly  afterwards,  and 
he  told  him  that  the  promissory  note  had  been  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  fulfil  a  promise  previously  given  to 
assist  the  secretary  with  a  certain  amount  of  pecuniary  assistance 
which  he  required  at  the  time.  A  conversation  ensued  regarding 
the  bank  about  to  be  opened,  with  Mr  Macgregor  at  the  head, 
when  the  governor  explained,  among  other  sources  of  support, 
that  the  establishment  was  expected  to  attract  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  small  traders  of  the  metropolis.  On  hearing  this, 
Mr  Richardson  remarked,  that  if  the  bank  depended  for  its  pros- 
perity on  such  accounts,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  able  to  carry 
on  long.  This  was  the  opinion  of  a  person  extensively  engaged  in 
the  business  of  discounts,  and  who  was,  consequently  presumed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  almost  every  class.  How 
much  the  opinion  may  be  worth,  however,  we  leave  others  to  de- 
termine. We  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Macgregor  in  the  meantime, 
sincerely  regretting  to  be  compelled  to  place  these  transactions 
upon  record;  but  the  honourable  member  should  recollect  that, 
while  no  reproach  can  attach  to  the  reputation  of  any  man  because 
he  may  not  have  command  of  a  superabundance  of  the  world's 
riches ;  yet  that  every  man  aspiring  to  occupy  the  prominent  posi- 
tion of  governor  of  a  monetary  institution,  is  expected,  by  the 
commercial  community  at  all  events,  to  be  independent,  so  far  as 
his  pecuniary  means  are  concerned,  of  the  aid  of  any  one. 

The  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained  about  the  beginning 
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of  September,  when  the  public  were  informed  that  the  title  of  the 
bank  was,  by  the  special  favour  of  the  Crown,  for  the  future  to  be 
"  The  Eoyal  British  Bank;"  but,  although  this  distinguished  mark 
of  consideration  was  pompously  and  extensively  heralded  to 
the  world,  the  number  of  shares  which  the  law  required  to  be 
subscribed  for,  and  actually  paid  up,  was  still  far  from  completed. 
Mr  Gillot,  tailor  and  clothier,  of  the  Strand,  became  a  shareholder 
about  this  time.  His  aspirations  were  directed  towards  occupying 
a  seat  at  the  "  court  of  directors"  on  some  future  day.  His  ambi- 
tion was  fully  gratified,  for,  at  the  very  last  half-yearly  meeting 
which  the  bank  was  permitted  to  hold,  Mr  Gillot  became  a  direc- 
tor, and  continued  to  be  so  until  the  3rd  September,  when  the 
bubble  fairly  burst. 

Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  grant  of  the  charter,  Mr  Kennedy 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  bank 
up  to  that  date  gone  over  and  examined.  This  announcement 
was  communicated  to  Mr  Mullins,  who,  immediately  afterwards, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  secretary's  room,  in  a  state  of  great 
trepidation,  his  face  pale,  and  his  lips  quivering  with  emotion. 
He  addressed  him  thus : — "  I  say,  Menzies,  they  mean  to  go  into 
the  books  and  accounts  to-morrow."  "What  of  that?"  was  the 
answer  of  the  secretary;  "all  the  monies  received  by  me  on  account 
of  shares  have  been  regularly  entered  and  paid  by  me  into  the  bank. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  therefore,  I  care  not  how  soon  Mr 
Kennedy  goes  over  the  books."  After  a  short  pause,  Mr  Mullins 
resumed,  "  The  fact  is,  Menzies,  when  I  was  down  at  Newcastle, 
I  received  payment  of  L.50  on  account  of  the  bank,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  use,  having  a  bill  unexpectedly  returned  upon  me. 
This,  with  other  payments  on  account  of  shares  (naming  the  parties 
and  amounts),  makes  me  due  L.130,  for  which  I  shall  now  give 
you  a  cheque,  which  you  can  pay  immediately  into  the  bank,  and 
no  one  but  yourself  need  know  anything  about  the  matter."  He 
then  wrote  the  cheque,  which  was  duly  paid  into  the  bank. 
If  these  were  not  the  precise  words  used  on  this  occasion,  they  at 
least  convey  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 

Mr  Cameron  returned  about  this  time  from  the  north.     Tl it- 
alterations  in  the  premises  at  Tokenhouse  Yard  were  rapidly  pro 
gressing  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Jay,  and  Mr  Cray  of  Edinburgh, 
to  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  given  the  work  connected  with  the 
fitting  up  of  the  strong  room,  although  the  Messra  Ohubb,  of  Si 
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Paul's  Churchyard,  were  proprietors  in  the  bank  to  the  extent  of 
five  shares,  and  were  the  parties  entitled  in  common  fairness  to 
that  employment;  but  Mr  Gray,  as  we  have  since  learned,  was  a 
member  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  the  general 
manager  of  the  Royal  British  Bank  was  also  a  shining  ornament. 
This  communion  of  ecclesiastical  feeling  and  sentiment  we  must 
accept  as  the  only  reason  for  preferring  an  entire  stranger, 
residing  upwards  of  400  miles  from  London,  to  a  shareholder 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  bank,  and  carrying  on  business 
within  a  mile  of  Tokenhouse  Yard. 

Mr  Mullins  having  prepared  the  draft  deed  of  appointment,  an 
early  board-day  was  fixed  for  hearing  it  read  over,  and  commented 
upon,  clause  by  clause.  But,  before  narrating  the  events  which  oc- 
curred at  this  meeting,  the  following  short  notice  of  the  general 
manager  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 

Mr  Hugh  Innes  Cameron,  the  gentleman  so  often  referred  to  in 
our  history,  and  whose  name  has  become  notorious  all  over  the 
commercial  world  for  his  mismanagement  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank,  is  a  native  of  Dingwall,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Ross,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
and  practised  in  his  native  place  as  an  attorney,  or  writer,  as 
they  are  denominated  in  most  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Scot- 
land. In  addition  to  his  professional  business,  which  at  one 
period  of  his  life  was  considered  extensive,  he  held  several  public 
appointments,  of  considerable  value,  besides  being  the  agent  at 
Dingwall  for  the  branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  esta- 
blished there.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  Cameron  came 
up  to  London,  and  the  railway  mania  then  beginning,  Mr  George 
Bain,  of  18  Parliament  Street,  believing  that  the  connexion  would 
prove  mutually  advantageous,  was  induced  to  form  a  partnership 
with  him,  and  the  firm  of  Cameron  &  Bain,  parliamentary  agents, 
was  accordingly  formed.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Mr  Bain 
is  also  a  native  of  Ross-shire,  and  had  been  in  business  for  many 
years  as  a  parliamentary  agent  prior  to  the  partnership  just  re- 
ferred to ;  and  that  any  connexion  which  Cameron  may  have  after- 
wards formed  in  London,  was  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  introduction  of  Mr  Bam.  In  1847  Mr  Theodore  Martin  joined 
the  firm,  which  continued  for  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  it 
was  finally  dissolved.  Messrs  Cameron  and  Martin  afterwards  re- 
moved to  10  New  Palace  Yard,  where  they  carried  on  the  business 
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of  parliamentary  agents  for  some  years  after  Cameron  became 
manager  of  the  bank,  when  he  "was  obliged  to  reside  perma- 
nently in  London.  The  cause  of  Mr  Bain's  retirement  from  the 
firm,  we  have  been  informed,  arose  out  of  some  misunderstanding 
between  Cameron  and  himself,  on  a  matter  so  trivial  and  unimpor- 
tant, that,  unless  the  latter  had  predetermined  upon  breaking  off 
from  his  partner,  never  could  have  been  made  the  pretext  for 
dissolving  a  partnership.  But  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  sure 
always  to  be  found  a  way.  This  was  the  case  here.  Mr  Bain 
discovered  that  his  late  partner  for  a  very  considerable  period 
before  the  partnership  came  to  an  end — had  been  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  good  graces  of  Mr  Joseph  Parkes,  now  one  of  the 
taxing  masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  who  at  this  time 
was  carrying  on  an  extensive  business  as  a  parliamentary  soli- 
citor. To  this  gentleman  Cameron  made  overtures  of  a  nature 
which  most  unmistakeably  showed  that  a  partnership  would  be 
particularly  acceptable,  but  Mr  Parkes  was  not  to  be  caught. 
Mr  Cameron's  designs  were  not  responded  to ;  and  in  that  quarter 
at  least  the  unworthy  attempt  to  advance  his  own  personal  interests 
at  the  expense  of  his  unsuspecting  friend  and  partner  was  sig- 
nally discomfited.  The  act  was  the  more  to  be  reprobated  when 
we  know  that  Cameron  was  indebted  to  Mr  Bain  for  his  introduc- 
tion to  Mr  Parkes,  who,  previous  to  that  event,  knew  nothing 
whatever  concerning  him.  When  Cameron  removed  from  Par- 
liament Street  to  New  Palace  Yard,  consequent  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  partnership,  he  carried  with  him  all  the  books  and 
papers  of  every  description  pertaining  to  the  business,  thus 
depriving  Mr  Bain  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  either  the  exact 
position  of  the  company's  affairs,  or  the  extent  of  the  debt  due  to 
him  by  his  late  copartner.  After  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  Mr  Bain  was  at  last  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  redress;  and,  at  the  date 
of  the  suspension  of  the  bank,  when  Cameron  found  it  expedient 
to  recruit  his  shattered  strength  and  impaired  energies  by  a  trip 
to  other  climes,  the  suit  against  the  ex-manager  was  still  pending. 
During  the  subsistence  of  the  above  partnership,  Mr  Cameron 
resided  in  a  furnished  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Belgrave 
Road;  and,  as  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  business  in  Dingwall, 
he  was  as  much  in  the  north  as  be  was  in  the  south.  Now. 
although  it  is  foreign  to  our  object  t<>  detail  tin  scandalous  stories 
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which  were  current  at  this  time  respecting  "  this  gallant,  gay 
Lothario,"  we  feel  it  impossible  to  pass  them  over  without  re- 
cording that  they  eventually  became  so  notorious,  not  only  in 
London,  but  elsewhere,  that  they  eventually  led,  as  they  could 
not  fail  to  do,  to  serious  domestic  differences  and  unhappiness, 
and  to  the  almost  ruin  of  his  position  in  the  north.  We  might,  ii 
so  disposed,  relate  many  of  these  unfortunate  passages  in  the  life 
of  the  ex-manager,  but  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  surviving  rela- 
tives forbids  our  doing  so.  Besides,  many  of  them  are  utterly 
unfit  for  publication,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  pander  to  a 
depraved  taste  for  such  indecency  by  alluding  farther  to  him. 
But  Mr  Cameron,  notwithstanding,  was  deemed,  in  quarters 
where  his  antecedents  were  unknown,  to  be  a  saint  of  the  first 
water.  The  religious  mask  so  well  became  him  : — the  staid  and 
grave  demeanour  so  perfectly  assumed,  that  the  habiliments  of 
the  spiritual  office  were  only  wanting  to  complete  the  resem- 
blance. 

But,  beneath  all  this  assumed  sanctity  and  religious  hypocrisy, 
there  lurked  inordinate  craft  and  deep  design.  He  never  made  a 
friend  whom  he  did  not  afterwards  betray.  To  his  superiors  in 
rank  and  station  he  was  servile  and  obsequious,  while  to  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  under  his  authority,  he  was 
supercilious  and  tyrannical.  Yet  such  was  his  egregious  vanity 
and  self-esteem,  that  in  whatever  undertaking  he  might  be  en- 
gaged, Cameron  could  tolerate  "  no  rival  near  the  throne,"  nor 
allow  any  one  to  divide  with  him  whatever  honour  or  credit  might 
result  from  it.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  bank  : — as  the  bank  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  Hugh  Innes  Cameron.  In  whatever 
quarter  his  overrated  talents  lay,  his  best  friends  (if  he  has  any 
left)  will  scarcely  affirm  that  his  banking  knowledge  was  either 
extensive  or  profound.  Nevertheless,  his  speciousness  and  plau- 
sibility so  far  captivated  the  conclave  of  commercial  men,  who 
constituted  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Eoyal  British  Bank, 
that  they  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  probing  deeper  into 
Cameron's  acquirements,  and  appointed  him  to  as  responsible  a 
situation  as  a  man  can  hold.  His  moral  fitness  for  a  position 
where  integrity  and  high  principle  are  expected  to  be  found,  was 
taken  for  granted.  His  antecedents  were  never  inquired  into,  and 
Mr  John  Macgregor,  the  personal  friend  and  patron  of  the  mana- 
ger, did  not,  of  course,  disclose  them,  for,  had  he  done  so,  we  will 
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not  do  the  directors  so  much  injustice  as  to  believe  they  ever  would 
have  appointed  him.  What  an  amount  of  misery  and  ruin  would 
have  been  prevented  had  this  most  unfortunate  appointment  never 
taken  place.  These  directors  have  indeed  much  to  answer  for,  as 
well  as  the  manager,  although  the  dishonesty  and  general  miscon- 
duct of  the  latter  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  disaster  that  has 
added  one  case  more  to  the  catalogue  of  commercial  delinquencies, 
and  done  irreparable  injury  to  public  confidence  and  credit. 

We  resume  our  history  by  a  description  of  the  scene  that  oc- 
curred at  the  meeting  of  directors,  fixed  for  going  over  the  draft 
deed  of  appointment  in  favour  of  Cameron,  previous  to  its  being 
engrossed  on  the  requisite  stamped  paper.  All  the  members  of 
the  board  were  present  on  this  occasion.  After  some  routine 
business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  draft  was  produced  by  Mr 
Mullins ;  but  before  a  word  was  read,  Mr  Cameron  thought  it  only 
becoming  on  his  part  to  retire,  during  any  discussion  that  might 
ensue.  A  very  long  and  protracted  sitting  took  place  on  this  oc- 
casion. Mr  Mullins,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
acted  throughout  this  matter  more  as  the  paid  advocate  of  Ca- 
meron, than  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  board.  He  urged 
clause  by  clause  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  that  appeared  to 
imply  the  existence  of  an  indispensable  necessity  for  securing 
Cameron's  services  almost  at  any  price — in  short,  his  meaning 
was  just  this — "  By  the  acquisition  of  such  a  man  as  Mr  Cameron 
I  consider  that  the  bank  have  got  the  best  bargain,  and  that  you 
are  more  obliged  to  him  for  accepting  the  appointment,  than  he 
is  to  you  for  conferring  it."  We  repeat  that  the  discussion  was 
continued  until  a  late  hour,  and  although  no  question  arose  as  to 
any  of  the  terms,  various  explanations  were  required  and  given, 
touching  Mr  Cameron's  profession  as  a  parliamentary  agent,  which 
Mr  Mullins  assured  the  board  would  be  forthwith  relinquished; 
and  to  one  interrogatory,  put  to  the  solicitor  by  a  member  of  the 
board  (Mr  Pellat,  we  believe),  whether  Cameron  was  then  en- 
gaged in  any  speculation,  Mullins  replied  that  he  had  authority 
from  the  manager  to  say,  that  so  far  from  being  embarked  in 
speculations  of  any  kind,  he  never  held  a  share  even  in  a  railway 
or  project  of  any  kind  in  his  life.  With  these  and  other  explana- 
tions the  board  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  the  deed  of  ap- 
pointment was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  with  all  convenient  sp  ed 
During  all  this  time  Mr  Cameron  remained  in  one  of  the  rooms 
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situated  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  premises  at  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
in  a  most  unenviable  and  unhappy  state  of  mind.  The  protracted 
sitting  of  the  board  filled  him  with  undefinable  apprehensions,  and 
as  he  never  for  a  moment  anticipated  any  other  than  a  pro  forma 
ratification  of  the  terms  and  conditions,  the  suspicion  flashec1 
across  his  mind  that  the  business  upstairs  was  not  proceeding  so 
pleasantly  or  so  smoothly  as  he  had  calculated  upon.  Could  it 
be  that  any  of  the  numerous  awkward  passages  in  his  past  life 
had  reached  the  ears  of  the  directors  ?  It  could  not  be  that 
the  story  of  Emily  Read  and  her  misfortunes,  or  the  intercepted 
correspondence  with  Miss  Stewart,  had  got  to  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
for  there  were  members  at  that  board  who  were  known,  and  de- 
servedly known,  for  their  genuine  piety  and  strict  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  to  whom,  of  course,  every  moral  transgression  was  a 
subject  of  abhorrence.  Cameron  made  several  efforts  to  ascertain 
what  the  directors  were  discussing  all  this  time.  He  sent  a  clerk 
upstairs  to  the  board  room,  almost  every  ten  minutes,  on  some 
frivolous  unnecessary  mission,  with  the  view  of  gathering  intelli- 
gence, but  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  moment  the  intruder  made  his 
appearance,  the  discussion  was  suspended  until  his  exit  was  se- 
cured. At  last  an  end  was  ]3ut  to  the  manager's  most  painful  state 
of  trouble  and  anxiety,  by  an  order,  conveyed  to  him  by  the  secre- 
tary, that  Mr  Cameron's  presence  was  required  in  the  board  room. 
The  summons  was  obeyed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  which 
the  manager  required  to  restore  him  to  his  wonted  calmness  and 
serenity  of  temper.  When  he  came  into  the  room,  it  was  visible 
to  every  member  of  the  board  that  an  intense  mental  conflict  had 
just  terminated;  he  glanced  furtively  around  the  table,  expecting 
to  trace  in  the  countenance,  what  was  passing  in  the  mind,  of 
each  director.  He  looked,  in  short,  more  like  a  convicted  felon, 
brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  than  a  gentleman  summoned  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  a  board  of  directors.  To  his  un- 
speakable relief,  it  was  announced  to  Mr  Cameron,  that  the  deed 
appointing  him  general  manager,  had  been  agreed  to — that  the 
only  point  on  which  the  directors  had  deemed  it  expedient  to 
differ  from  his  zealous  partisan  the  solicitor,  related  to  the  rent  of 
Mr  Cameron's  residence,  which  was  fixed  at  L.200  instead  of 
L.250,  the  sum  demanded  by  the  latter.  Mr  Cameron  then  rose 
to  make  his  acknowledgments  for  the  mark  of  confidence  which 
the  court  of  directors  had  just  conferred  upon  him,  when  followed 
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of  the  man.  With  the  white  of  his  eyes  turned  up  towards  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  and  the  arms  resting  upon  the  table,  he 
prayed  that  the  union  which  had  that  day  been  entered  into,  might 
be  cemented  by  a  blessing  from  heaven.  While  he  endeavoured  to 
discharge  the  responsible  duties  belonging  to  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed,  he  hoped  that  he  should  at  all  times  re- 
member the  duty  he  owed  to  God.  He  continued  in  a  simi- 
lar strain  of  religious  cant  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  when  the 
scene,  of  which  we  can  only  give  an  imperfect  outline,  terminated, 
and  the  board  broke  up,  every  member  of  it  impressed  with  the 
belief,  that  they  had  got  hold  of  a  perfect  saint  for  their  general 
manager. 

Cameron  was  now  fairly  and  firmly  seated  in  office ;  he  had 
humbugged  the  directors  so  completely  into  a  compliance  with  his 
own  terms  and  conditions,  that  they,  in  fact,  as  subsequent  events 
but  too  painfully  demonstrated,  became  the  mere  passive  instru- 
ments of  his  will.  He  did  not  wait  many  clays  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  his  power.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  be- 
fore we  proceed  further,  that  the  whole  patronage  of  the  bank 
was,  some  time  previous  to  this,  thrown  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
Mr  Cameron,  who  was  left  to  fill  ujd  the  various  offices  in  any  way 
he  pleased.  This  extraordinary  power  came  to  be  conferred  in  the 
following  way :  Cameron  had  been  requested  to  draw  up,  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  a  statement  explanatory  of  the  Scottish 
system  of  banking  (or  seestum,  as  the  governor  delighted  to  pro- 
nounce the  word).  Before  this  document  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
it  was  read  by  the  author  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  board.  The 
directors  were  captivated  with  the  flowery  description  which  the 
manager  gave  of  the  prospects  of  the  bank,  comparing  the  branches 
proposed  to  be  opened  throughout  the  metropolis,  as  "  tributary 
rills"  to  the  chief  stream,  by  which  was  meant,  the  head  office. 
And  when  he  talked  of  the  progressive  course  of  the  bank,  he  pre- 
dicted its  future  greatness  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  oak;  but  he 
enjoined  caution,  telling  his  enchanted  auditors  that  "  they  desired 
to  proceed  by  steps,  preferring  safety  to  speed,  and  remembering  that 
the  oak  was  once  an  acorn."  This  poetical  description,  so  unlike 
the  calm,  business-like  language  required  to  elucidate  the  principles 
of  a  commercial  undertaking,  so  fascinated  the  deputy-governor 
of  the  bank,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  invalu- 
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able  document,  he  rose,  in  his  place  at  the  board,  and  moved  that 
the  filling  up  of  all  situations  and  appointments  of  every  kind,  be 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Mr  Cameron.  This  resolution 
was  carried,  of  course ;  but  Cameron  postponed  the  period  of  action 
till  the  fitting  time.  The  pear  was  scarcely  ripe,  and  he  could 
afford  to  be  patient ;  and  quiet  and  patient  he  certainly  was. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Having  shown  how  the  General  Manager  became  possessed  with 
the  extraordinary  and  irresponsible  powers  just  adverted  to,  let  us 
now  see  how  he  exercised  them. 

The  first  victim  of  this  man's  enmity,  was  the  unfortunate  pro- 
jector and  promoter  of  the  bank.  For  some  time  previous  to  this, 
the  secretary  perceived  a  marked  change  in  Cameron's  manner 
and  demeanour  towards  him.  He  had  become  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  dislike  to  this  generous  and  considerate  manager,  and  hence, 
it  became  most  desirable  to  get  the  secretary  out  of  the  way,  at 
whatever  cost  or  risk.  His  intention  to  commit  this  great  wrong 
and  injustice,  it  is  supposed,  was  first  communicated  to  his  friend, 
Mr  Edward  Mullins,  during  the  journey  which  this  incomparable 
pair  made  to  the  north,  some  particulars  regarding  which  have 
been  already  detailed.  Cameron  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to 
discern  the  prudence  of  smothering  his  real  feelings,  till  the 
proper  time  for  carrying  out  his  vindictive  purposes  arrived. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  solicitor, 
between  whom  and  the  secretary  he  knew  there  existed  the 
strongest  intimacy,  and  that  the  client  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  attorney.  The  persuasive 
eloquence  of  the  wily  Celt  succeeded,  and  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined machinations,  was  the  destruction  of  the  unsuspecting  secre- 
tary.    The  time  for  carrying  out  the  plot  had  now  come  round. 

There  was  no  resolution  placed  upon  the  minutes,  depriving 
him  of  the  situation,  which  every  member  of  the  board  admitted 
had  been  deservedly  earned.  There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
his  conduct  in  any  particular;  it  was  never  even  hinted  to  him, 
by  any  member  of  the  board,  that  his  services  were  to  be  dis- 
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pensed  with ;  and,  as  no  complaint  emanated  from  any  quarter, 
affecting  either  his  character  or  capacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
a  position  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  no  one,  and,  most  cer- 
tainly, was  under  no  obligation  to  Mr  Cameron  of  any  description, 
the  removal  was  managed  in  another  way. 

The  solicitor,  at  the  instigation,  no  doubt,  of  his  new  and  worthy 
ally,  Cameron,  undertook  the  task  of  communicating  to  Mr  Men- 
zies,  that  the  directors  had  resolved  upon  dispensing  with  a  secre- 
tary, as  the  general  manager  believed  he  could  perform  the  duties 
of  both  situations ;  but,  continued  he,  "  there  is  no  intention 
whatever  to  part  with  you ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been 
authorised  to  tell  you,  that  a  position,  equally  responsible 
and  lucrative  with  the  secretaryship,  will  be  provided  for  you, 
besides  remuneration  for  past  services."  Struck  with  amazement 
at  this  unexpected  communication,  some  minutes  elapsed  ere  the 
duped  and  deceived  secretary  could  make  an  answer.  After  re- 
covering slightly  from  his  surprise,  he  asked  the  question,  when 
the  resolution  to  dispense  with  the  office  of  secretary  had  passed 
the  board,  for,  although  present  at  all  the  previous  meetings  of 
directors,  it  was  curious  that  he  had  not  heard  of  it.  Mullins  re- 
plied by  a  general  statement,  that  the  subject  had  been  canvassed 
privately  among  the  directors,  who  thought  it  more  congenial  to 
Mr  Menzies'  feelings,  that  the  change  should  be  communicated  in 
the  manner  above  described,  than  by  passing  the  requisite  resolu- 
tion in  his  own  presence  and  hearing.  The  latter  ended  the  in- 
terview, by  declaring  his  intention  to  appeal  to  the  next  board 
meeting,  against  the  gross  injustice  with  which  he  was  threatened. 
Next  day  the  subject  was  renewed  on  the  part  of  Mullins,  who 
entered  the  secretary's  room  to  inquire,  if  he  had  considered  the 
proposition  which  had  been  made  to  him  the  day  before.  He  re- 
plied that  he  had,  and  that  it  was  still  his  determination  to  ap- 
pear before  the  board,  and  hear  from  their  own  lips  the  reasons 
why  the  directors  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  depriving  him  of 
that  situation  which  they,  but  a  few  months  before,  had  conferred 
upon  him.  Mullins  repeated  his  protestations,  that  there  existed  no 
intention,  either  on  the  part  of  the  directors  or  the  general  mana- 
ger, to  do  any  injustice;  but  as  for  making  a  representation  to  the 
board,  Mr  Menzies  might  please  himself  on  that  point. — his  own 
opinion  being,  that  it  would  be  productive  of  no  good.  The  di- 
rectors had  equally  the  power  to  dismiss  any  of  their  officials.  as 
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they  had  of  appointing  them.      Mullins  strongly  recommended 

him  to  trust  entirely  to  the  directors,  who  would,  he  was 
convinced,  deal  liberally  with  him.  Trusting  to  these  solemn  as- 
surances, and  still  believing  the  solicitor  to  be  his  friend,  Mr 
Menzies  was  at  last  pacified.  He  took  the  advice  tendered  to  him 
with  so  much  sincerity,  and  abandoned  the  resolution  of  appear- 
ing in  person  before  the  directors.  The  sum  of  L.400  was  paid  him, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  past  services,  and  the  loss  of  a  situa- 
tion which  no  one  denied  he  was  justly  and  honestly  entitled  to. 
To  the  general  manager,  to  whom  had  been  left  the  settlement  of 
Mr  Menzies'  claim,  a  letter  was  written,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  solicitor,  thanking  him  for  his  good  offices,  which  Mullins 
assured  him  had  been  of  the  utmost  consecpience.  For  services 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  years  and  a-half,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  projector  of  an  institution,  which,  had  it 
been  honestly  and  prudently  managed,  must  have  turned 
out  not  only  beneficial  to  the  classes  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion it  was  intended,  but  profitable  to  the  shareholders,  the 
munificent  sum  of  L.400  was  awarded,  or  something  at  the 
rate  of  L.  160  per  annum.  Looking  at  the  princely  salary  which 
the  general  manager  took  care  to  secure;  looking  to  the  enor- 
mously large  bill  which  the  solicitor  contrived  to  get  payment  of, 
no  doubt  with  the  assistance  of  Cameron,  whose  word  was  a  law 
to  the  accomplished  court  of  directors;  and  looking,  above  all,  to 
the  essential  services  which  had  been  rendered  by  the  secretary, 
lie,  at  least,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  overpaid.  But  little 
did  he  then  know,  that  the  design  to  throw  him  overboard 
had  been  previously  matured  between  Messrs  Cameron  and  Mul- 
lins, and  actually  committed  to  writing,  as  the  letter  which  we 
are  now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers,  places  beyond  all  doubt. 
His  fate  had  long  before  this  been  irrevocably  fixed  by  these  worth- 
ies ;  and  when  Mullins  represented  the  folly  of  any  appeal  to  the 
board  of  directors,  he  but  spoke  the  truth,  as  any  remonstrance 
must  have  encountered  the  opposition  of  manager  and  solicitor, 
the  office  of  secretary  being  destined  for  the  latter,  all  peril  likely  to 
flow  from  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  offices  being  completely 
scouted.  The  letter  is,  however,  a  curiosity  in  many  respects. 
When  Mr  Macgregor,  a  few  weeks  ago,  thought  it  advisable  to 
write  to  almost  all  the  daily  papers,  stating  that  he  had  been  re- 
luctantly dragged  into  the  concern,  having,  in  truth,   refused  in 
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the  first  instance  to  become  a  director,  he  probably  did  not  know, 
or,  at  least,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  he  has  carefully  concealed 
it,  that  there  was  written  evidence  in  existence  to  show  how 
treacherous  his  memory  is.  The  testimony  of  Mr  Hugh  Innes 
Cameron,  written  at  the  time  the  transaction  took  place, — is 
worth  a  thousand  declarations  emanating  from,  and  depending 
entirely  upon,  recollection.  So  highly  were  Mr  Macgregor's  ser- 
vices estimated,  that  his  own  personal  friend  and  protegtf,  Mr 
Hugh  Innes  Cameron,  was  anxious  that  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  them.  This  did  not  look  like  indifference,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  governor  of  the  Royal  British  Bank  was  altogether  in 
innocent  ignorance  of  the  efforts  of  his  friend.  Great  care  was  to 
be  taken  of  Mr  Macgregor,  in  return  for  the  great  care  which  Mr 
Macgregor  took  of  Mr  Cameron.  So  much  for  the  governor ;  now, 
let  us  see  what  Mr  Cameron  thinks  of  the  collateral  claims  of  the 
General  Manager.  He  does  not  estimate  the  profits  of  the  bank  at 
a  light  figure ;  he  counts  the  gains  by  thousands,  and  by  a  pro- 
cess of  arithmetic  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  another  John  Law  of 
Lauriston,  brings  out  the  prospective  dividend  to  be  of  correspond- 
ing magnitude.  But  it  is  time  that  this  extraordinary  epistle 
should  be  laid  before  our  readers  without  further  comment.  It 
will  speak  for  itself;  here  it  is — 

•'10  New  Palace  Yard, 
"  Private  and  Confidential.  "  19th  Sept.  1849, 

"  Wednesday. 

"  Edward  Mullins,  Esq.,  &c. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir, — As  I  shall  not  see  you  to-day,  which,  if  not  a  fast,  is 
©ne  of  suffering  with  me,  for  I  have  caught  a  very  had  cold,  I  thus  write 
you  of  three  things,  which  I  deem  of  much  importance,  and  about  which 
my  mind  is  now  made  up — that  is,  as  much  as  so  unstable  a  thing  as  any 
poor  mortal's  can  be,  viz.  : 

"  1.  You — your  own  good  self,  must  be  our  R.B.  B.  secretary:  at  all 
events,  pro.  tern. 

"  2.  We  must,  in  common  justice,  arrange  speedily  what  should  be  a 
reasonable  compensation  to  our  governor,  for  his  loss  in  assisting  to  bring 
us  all  into  being  as  a  corporation.  Without  him,  we  certainly  would  not 
now  be  the  Royal  British  Bank.  I  say  loss — meaning  that  this  should 
be  considered  over  and  above  a  just  allowance,  for  ordinary  time  at  stated 
meetings.  And  I  humbly  think,  that  this  provision  should  be  mad<» 
part  of  the  preliminary  expense  account,  as  you  yourself  oonosrred,  and 
be  among  our  earliest  payments. 

"  3.   I  am  satisfied,  after  much  reflection  and  consultation,  thai  my  .'.-.in- 
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mission  on  nett  profits  should  not  be  less  than  4  per  cent.,  and  that  rate 
I  am  willing  to  accede  to  as  a  fixed  one,  without  any  '  sliding  scale,' 
which,  though  it  might  he  theoretically  fairer,  would  be  practically  com- 
plicated. 

"  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  give  me  L.1000  on  every  L.25,000  of 
nett  profits,  divisible  among  the  proprietors,  or,  in  other  words,  I  would 
have,  when  we  attained  to  L.50,000  for  the  shareholders,  an  income,  in- 
cluding my  salary,  equal  to  what  I  enjoyed,  or  rather  earned,  two  years 
ago,  for  five  or  six  months'  work. 

"  When,  shall  we  have  L.50,000  of  clear  profit?  Probably  not  for  20 
years  to  come,  for  our  profits  must  be  less  than  those  of  any  other  joint- 
stock  bank  in  the  kingdom,  on  the  same  amount  of  business. 

"  But  if  in  twenty  years,  then,  were  my  lease  of  life  to  be  even  for  three 
score  years  and  ten,  my  term  would  be  about  ended. 

"  Were  we  to  attain  to  the  half  plum  of  profits  in  half  the  time,  would 
it  not  be  all  the  better  for  the  shareholders?  I  cannot  be  benefited 
without  their  being  twenty-five  times  more  so, — on  the  terms  proposed. 

1,1  Think  of  these  THREE  things  ere  we  meet  to-morrow.  My  mind  is 
made  up.  I  don't  say  this  dogmatically ;  but  decision  and  firmness, 
especially  in  bankers,  is  one  of  the  first  virtues. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"HUGH  INNES  CAMERON." 

We  may  leave  this  extraordinary  epistle  without  much  additional 
comment  or  remark  of  any  kind.  Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be 
amused  at  Mr  Cameron's  anxiety  for  himself ;  but  when  they  come 
to  contrast  promise  with  fulfilment,  they  will  be  irresistibly  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  the  bank  had  been  provided  with  an  honest 
manager,  instead  of  one  who  seems  not  to  have  scrupled  to  help 
himself  with  the  property  of  others,  a  very  considerable  portion 
indeed  of  the  misery  and  suffering,  with  the  details  of  which  the 
public  press  of  London  continue  from  day  to  day  to  be  filled, 
would  have  been  spared.  But  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
had  the  intention  to  administer  the  trust  confided  to  him  in  a 
spirit  of  honesty;  for  from  the  very  day  the  bank  opened,  down  to 
his  compulsory  retirement,  a  week  or  two  before  the  disgraceful 
stoppage  took  place,  his  own  personal  aggrandizement  was  the  rul- 
ing principle  of  action.  The  results  of  his  mismanagement  and 
dereliction  of  duty  have  been  exactly  such  as  were  predicted  would 
follow,  after  the  experience  of  one  year  even  of  his  superintending 
caution  and  wisdom. 

After  the  originator  of  the  bank  had  been  got  rid  of  in  the  man- 
ner already  detailed,  and  a  discharge  extracted  from  him  of  all 
claims  against  the  directors,  Cameron  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
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nients  for  the  opening,  which  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  No- 
vember. The  proceedings  of  that  remarkable  day  we  shall  re- 
late by  and  by ;  in  the  meantime  we  may  give  some  account  of  the 
modus  operandi  resorted  to,  to  quiet  the  parties  with  whom  the 
several  compacts  already  referred  to  had  been  entered  into.  First 
of  all  came  Mr  J.  Gl.  Elster.  This  gentleman  continued  regularly 
to  attend  the  bank  down  to  the  day  on  which  it  was  made  publicly 
known  that  Mr  Hugh  Innes  Cameron  had  been  appointed  man- 
ager. Up  to  that  time,  his  reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of  Mullins 
was  unshaken,  although  his  friends  had  frequently  warned  him 
that  he  would  in  the  long  run  be  unceremoniously  pitched  over- 
board. But  when  he  heard  of  the  atrocious  injustice  that  had 
been  inflicted  upon  Mr  Menzies,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  bring 
the  parties  concerned  to  an  explanation.  The  solicitor  was  applied 
to,  but  he  threw  the  blame  on  the  directors,  who,  according  to  his 
account,  had  seen  proper  to  give  the  appointment  of  manager  to 
another.  He  promised,  however,  that  Mr  Elster  should  occupy  a 
position  of  another  description  in  the  bank,  for  which  he  believed 
he  was  better  calculated  than  the  managership.  He  referred  to  a 
contemplated  office  to  be  created,  relating  to  foreign  business,  for 
which  he  assured  Mr  Elster  he  was  well  fitted,  in  consequence 
of  his  great  experience  in  that  respect.  Soothed,  flattered,  and 
cajoled  by  these  assurances,  Mr  Elster  was  induced  to  wait 
on  a  little  longer,  and  with  the  view,  as  the  solicitor  said,  of 
strengthening  his  claims,  advised  him  to  canvass  his  friends 
and  city  connexions  for  a  recommendation  to  the  board.  This 
was  done  accordingly,  and  a  requisition  signed  by  almost  every 
commercial  house  of  any.  standing,  was  procured,  and  printed 
copies  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  board.  But  all  to 
no  purpose.  Mr  Elster  got  no  situation,  and  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  institute  legal  proceedings  for  redress  against  the  gover- 
nor and  solicitor,  which  were  eventually  compromised.  Mr  Hart, 
who  was  promised  the  stationery  required  for  the  bank,  -was  told 
that  the  appointment  was  given  to  other  parties,  (the  Messrs  Wil- 
son), and  he  also  either  took,  or  threatened  to  adopt  compulsory 
measures  against  the  solicitor  for  the  gross  breach  of  faith  practised 
towards  him.  Mr  Benjamin  Lawrence  was  never  elected  a  direr- 
tor,  but  the  disappointment  was  compensated  thus  far,  that  an 
old  servant  of  his  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  employment  of 
the  bank  as  porter  or  messenger.     Mr  White  was  served  after  a 
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similar  fashion  ;  and  so,  in  fact,  was  every  one  who  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  bank.  In  short  none  of  the  early  promoters, 
with  the  exception  of  Mullins  himself,  and  one  or  two  more,  were 
remembered  ;  Cameron's  rule  was  to  expel  every  one  whose  con- 
tiguity or  previous  connexion  with  the  establishment  in  any 
shape,  was  likely  to  detract  from  his  own  self-importance.  He 
took  care,  however,  to  provide  extensively  for  his  own  kith  and 
kin.  Besides  members  of  his  own  family  holding  appointments, 
the  bank  was  literally  filled  with  the  friends  or  connexions  of 
the  friends  of  the  most  worthy  manager.  Some  of  them  after- 
wards fully  justified  the  choice  of  the  wise,  prudent,  and  discri- 
minating chief-functionary,  by  absconding  from  their  situations,  in 
consequence  of  making  a  freer  use  of  the  money  of  the  bank  than 
they  had  a  legal  right  to  do. 

The  shareholders  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  repudiated  all  fur- 
ther connexion  with  an  institution  where  the  word  of  neither 
manager  nor  directors  could  be  depended  upon,  and  demanded  their 
money  back,  which  they  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining,  albeit 
of  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  retain  them  as  proprietors ;  and 
Mr  Thomas  Friend  Dickenson,  Mr  Hoyle,  and  Mr  Coulson,  to 
Avhose  co-operation  and  assistance  the  late  secretary  owed  so  much 
for  his  success  in  that  quarter,  were  never  remunerated  for  their 
trouble.  The  directors,  acting  on  the  advice  of  manager  and  soli- 
citor, refused  to  allow  the  first-named  gentlemen  the  usual  brokers' 
commission  on  shares  paid  up,  and  he,  like  many  more,  had  recourse 
to  a  court  of  law  to  vindicate  his  claim. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank^came  round,  the  auspicious  event  was  inaugurated  in  the 
morning  by  prayer,  offered  up  by  a  clergyman,  residing  not  one 
hundred  miles  from  Westminster — a  particular  friend,  we  believe, 
of  the  saintly  Cameron, — and  in  the  evening,  by  a  dinner  in 
the  London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate  Street.  So,  what  with  the 
solemn  mockery  of  a  religious  ceremony,  performed  in  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Mammon,  and  the  festive  gathering  at 
a  hotel,  no  one  can  call  in  question  the  amount  of  preparation, 
(whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  forming  so 
much  of  it),  made  to  give  eclat  to  the  opening  of  an  establishment, 
which,  scarcely  seven  years  afterwards,  was  compelled  to  close  its 
doors,  under  circumstances  that  must  be  long  and  painfully  re- 
membered by  the  parties  whose  properties  were  literally  made 


"  ducks  and  drakes  of,"  by  those  whose  bounden  duty  it  was  to 
protect  the  interests  committed  to  their  care. 

Having  brought  down  this  curious  and  remarkable  history  to 
the  commencement  of  operations ;  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  de- 
tail with  as  much  brevity  as  we  can,  the  causes  which  led  chiefly 
to  the  stoppage  of  the  bank.  As  we  have  shown  "  How  it  was 
got  up,"  let  us  ascertain  "  Hoiu  it  went  down." 
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"HOW    IT    WENT     DOWN." 

When  the  Royal  British  Bank  opened  for  business  in  November 
1849,  its  really  available  capital  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
L.17,000  or  L.18,000.  Its  paid-up  capital  of  L.50,000,  required 
by  the  act  of  Parliament,  was  reduced  by  preliminary  expenses 
and  cost  of  buildings,  with  fittings  up,  &c,  to  the  above  sum,  of 
which  a  great  portion  was  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a 
well-known  establishment,  and  repaid  from  the  deposits,  shortly 
after  the  purpose  that  rendered  the  loan  indispensable  had  been 
served.  We  believe  there  exists  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  which  would  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that,  as  the  Newcastle  shareholders  had  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
cern for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  shares  which  they  re- 
presented must  have  been  taken  up  by  other  parties,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  gap  behoved  to  be  filled  up  by  some  other  process 
equally  suitable ;  but  whether  the  full  amount  of  capital  was  bona 
Jide  paid  up  or  not,  one  thing  is  clear — that  the  money  actually  in 
the  coffers  of  the  bank  at  the  time  business  was  commenced,  could 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  foresaid  sum  of  L.18,000.  This  was 
all  the  guarantee  which  the  depositors,  besides  the  sums  sunk  in 
buildings,  &c,  had  for  their  money.  Yet.  notwithstanding,  its 
success  for  the  first  year  gave  promise  of  future  stability,  and.  had 
the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  and  manager 
been  carefully  husbanded,  there  can  be  no  question  thai  this  Ac 
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suable  result  would  have  been  accomplished.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  bad  management  set  early  in,  for  the  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  since  the  bankruptcy  was  declared, 
show  the  concern  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  insolvency  in  the 
second  year  of  its  existence.  Nevertheless,  it  continued  to  carry 
on ;  opening  new  branches,  and  spreading  the  snare  all  over  the 
metropolis.  Meetings  of  shareholders  were  held  regularly  every 
half-year;  accounts  attested  by  auditors,  exhibiting  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  establishment  were  produced  and  read  to  the 
deluded  and  unsuspecting  shareholders;  dividends  declared  out  of 
profits  which  never  were  earned;  and  votes  of  thanks  awarded  to 
directors  and  manager,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  This  was  the  system  adopted 
by  the  Eoyal  British  Bank,  almost  from  the  memorable  clay  on 
which  the  doors  were  opened  to  the  public,  down  to  the  date  when 
the  truth  came  fully  out,  that  the  whole  concern  was  one  huge  bare- 
faced swindle.  And  the  internal  arrangements  were  well  adapted 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  deception.  The  secretary  was  also  the 
solicitor  to  the  bank,  and  whatever  was  done  by  Mr  Mullins,  the 
solicitor,  was,  naturally  enough,  indorsed  by  Mr  Mullins,  the 
secretary.  The  three  most  responsible  and  important  appoint- 
ments in  the  bank,  were  represented  by  Cameron,  the  general 
manager,  and  Mullins,  the  solicitor  as  well  as  secretary.  Was  it 
possible  to  conceive  any  arrangement  more  calculated  to  produce 
mischief,  than  the  union  of  two  distinct,  independent,  and  incom- 
patible offices  in  one  person ;  while  the  reason  for  displacing  the 
first  secretary  afterwards  became  obvious  enough,  although  that 
was  a  step,  which  the  letter  quoted  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
pamphlet  shows,  had  been  determined  upon  before  the  bank 
opened.  The  results  have  now  been  ascertained;  for  while  the  head 
of  the  executive  managed  to  take  no  less  a  sum  than  L.30,000 
out  of  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  his  friend  and  accomplice,  the  late 
joint  secretary  and  solicitor,  was  permitted  to  become  indebted  to 
the  establishment  in  L.  13,000  and  upwards.  The  necessity  for 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  two  officials  has  now  been  too 
well  proved  to  admit  of  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  following  particulars,  which  have  never  yet  reached  the 
public  ear,  may  be  depended  upon,  emanating,  as  they  do,  from 
one  who  knows  the  circumstances  well: — 

The  accountant  has  brought  out  a  debt  of  L.30,000  as  due  to 
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the  bank  by  the  general  manager;  but  beyond  the  faet  that  the 
chief  functionary  helped  himself  to  this  enormous  extent,  we  are 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  application,  or  the  sujmosed  application, 
of  the  money.  Cameron  had  the  largest  salary  of  any  joint- stock 
bank  manager  in  London,  and  he  derived  also  a  large  income  from 
several  sources  in  the  north,  so  that,  although  his  expenses  of 
living  and  his  extravagant  habits  must  have  absorbed  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  annual  receipts,  still  there  must  have  existed  other 
demands  for  which  his  accumulated  salary  was  altogether  inade- 
quate. We  shall  endeavour  to  supply  the  desired  information  to 
some  extent.  After  the  bank  was  fairly  afloat,  with  Cameron  as 
chief  manager,  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  for  whose  branch 
at  Dingwall  he  was,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  for  some  con- 
siderable time  the  agent,  began  to  press  him  for  payment  of  the 
large  debt  he  had  contracted  in  the  shape  of  a  greatly  overdrawn 
cash  credit,  and  other  obligations.  He  was  also  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr  Alexander  Matheson,  M.P.,  who  also  threatened  to  put  on 
the  screw,  and  to  Sir  James  Matheson  he  was  owing  nearly 
L.5000  for  rents  collected  on  that  gentleman's  account,  but  never 
paid  over.  To  meet  these  very  heavy  obligations,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Royal  British  Bank  had  recourse  to  the  funds  be- 
longing to  that  concern ;  and  one,  among  other  methods  practised 
by  him,  was  to  draw  bills  on  a  person  residing  in  Ross-shire,  of 
the  name  of  Finlayson,  whom  Cameron  had  raised  from  the  rank 
of  superintendent  of  police  at  Dingwall  to  be  one  of  Sir  James 
Matheson's  land  stewards.  These  bills  were  discounted  at  the 
Royal  British  Bank,  and  the  proceeds,  so  far  as  they  could  go,  it 
is  believed,  were  applied  to  pay  off  the  manager's  debts.  He  was 
likewise  in  the  practice  of  granting  his  own  promissory  notes  for 
sums  varying  from  L.4000  to  L.5000,  which  he  readily  converted 
into  cash,  having  the  ample  means  of  others  always  at  his  com- 
mand to  enable  him  to  do  so.  These  past  due  notes,  with  the 
bills  accepted  by  Finlayson,  form,  of  course,  part  of  the  valuable 
securities  which  the  bank  holds  for  the  debt  of  their  late  manager. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  know  what  other  devices  the 
fertile  genius  <»!'  this  model  of  a  manager  may  have  suggested  for 
getting  hold  of  the  depositors'  money.  The  forthcoming  examin- 
ation of  the  directors  may,  perhaps,  help  the  public  to  some  addi- 
tional elucidation;  but  \w  shall  be  verymuch  surprised,  indeed,  if 
"it her  the  amount  of  the  defalcations,  or  the  system  so  success- 
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fully  pursued  to  create  them,  do  not  turn  out  more  formidable  than 
they  have  been  represented  to  the  world.  It  may  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  loose,  careless,  and  lax  supervision  which  seems 
to  have  been  practised  by  the  board  of  directors,  when  we  find 
that  so  far  back  as  1853,  Cameron's  debt  to  the  bank  then 
amounted  to  upwards  of  L. 20,000,  and  that  he  was  permitted 
during  the  three  succeeding  years  to  increase  it  to  L. 30,000. 
We  say,  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  that  the  directors  deserve 
the  severest  reprehension  for  the  scandalous  neglect  of  duty  thus 
evinced,  and, — as  it  would  appear,  on  all  occasions, — and  if  the 
manager's  case  were  the  only  one,  it  ought  to  have  the  effect  of 
divesting  them  of  every  shred  of  character  pertaining  to  men  of 
business  habits. 

We  pass  over  Mr  Macgregor's  debt  to  the  bank,  the  amount  of 
which  he  contends  has  been  most  incorrectly  stated.  If  the 
accountant's  estimate  has  been  made  without  due  investigation, 
the  honourable  gentleman  will  no  doubt  get  the  benefit  of  the 
miscalculation,  and  we  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  that  the  securi- 
ties held  by  the  bank  to  cover  the  advances  are  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  We  fear,  however,  that  Mr  Macgregor's  recollection  in 
this  instance,  as  it  has  been  in  others,  will  be  found  at  fault. 
Thus  far,  however,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  state,  that 
Cameron  at  last  did  to  him  as  he  has  invariably  acted  towards 
every  one  who  served  him — when  he  found  he  could  do  without 
Mr  Macgregor  he  did  not  scruple  to  desert  him.  We  have  heard 
that  Cameron's  conduct  towards  his  old  friend  was  so  acutely 
felt  by  the  latter,  that  they  at  last  ceased  to  be  on  speaking  terms 
with  one  another. 

Messrs  Ritchie  Brothers,  of  which  firm  Mr  Thomas  Ritchie,  a 
director  of  the  Royal  British  Bank,  was  one  of  the  partners,  were 
at  the  period  of  their  insolvency  largely  indebted  to  that  concern. 
The  sum  we  cannot  exactly  state,  but  the  cash  credit  which  was 
overdrawn,  we  have  been  assured,  exceeded  L.3,000,  and  there 
was,  in  addition,  a  number  of  dishonoured  bills,  making  the  accu- 
mulated debt  nearly  as  much;  but  from  their  estate  there  was 
received  a  dividend,  trifling  in  amount,  certainly;  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  place  the  case  of  this  director  in  a  different  position  to 
that  of  his  insolvent  colleagues.  From  the  estate  of  the  late 
Mr  John  Gwynne  not  one  shilling  is  expected  to  be  recovered. 
The    solicitor    for    the    surviving  relatives,    in    a    letter    which 
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he  addressed  to  the  Times  and  other  morning  papers,  stated 
that  the  unfortunate  suspension  of  the  bank,  and  the  free 
use  which  had  been  made  of  Mr  Gwynne's  name  as  a  debtor  to  the 
large  extent  of  more  than  L.  14,000,  had  accelerated  his  death ;  and 
representing,  farther,  that  the  transactions  out  of  which  the  debt 
arose  were  bona  fide,  although  the  securities  turned  out  afterwards 
to  be  valueless.  We  have  certainly  no  wish  to  detract  from  the 
effect  of  the  feeling  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  director, 
for  whom  it  has  likewise  been  stated  that  he  left  the  direc- 
tion because  he  could  not  approve  of  certain  acts  which  were  per- 
petrated; but  the  fact,  nevertheless,  stands  on  record,  that  he  re- 
ceived advances  to  a  most  liberal  extent  while  acting  as  a  director 
and  administrator  of  the  property  committed  to  the  care  of  himself 
and  colleagues,  and  that  the  creditors  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank  are  likely  to  be  sufferers  to  the  full  amount  which  Mr 
Gwynne  received. 

Mr  Edward  Mullins,  the  joint  secretary  and  solicitor  to  the 
bank,  had  a  cash  credit  to  the  extent  of  L.4000,  which  was  of 
course  overdrawn,  besides  advances  to  the  extent  of  L.8000  or 
L.9000  more.  The  securities  consisted  chiefly  of  scrip  in  various 
defunct  joint-stock  companies — such  as  the  "  Chartered  Land, 
Mining,  and  Refining  Company/'  the  "Patent  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,"  and  many  others,  of  all  of  which  he  was  the  active 
promoter,  and  in  most  of  which  Mr  Macgregor  and  Mr  Humphrey 
Brown  were  directors.  Mullins  was  no  ordinary  financier,  to  have 
raised  the  large  sums  he  did  upon  worthless  pieces  of  paper ;  but 
he  had,  to  be  sure,  an  influence  in  the  bank  second  only  to  the  man- 
ager, and  hence  we  must  feel  the  less  wonder  at  his  success.  Of  a 
most  sanguine  temperament,  he  was  ever  ready  to  embark  in  the 
wildest  schemes,  and  his  official  and  professional  connexion  with 
the  bank  unhappily  afforded  him  too  many  facilities  for  gratifying 
these  predelictions. 

But  there  were  other  ways  of  raising  the  supplies,  as  the  fol- 
lowing well-authenticated  case  may  serve  to  illustrate:  A  very 
respectable  individual  had  a  bill  lying  over  due  at  the  Royal 
British  Bank ;  as  he  was  either  unable,  or  felt  it  to  be  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  take  up  the  bill,  which  was  for  a  considerable  sum, 
lie  called  at  the  bank  and  requested  that  it  might  be  renewed, 
explaining  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  apply  for  this  indul- 
gence.    Tic  was  referred  to  the  jctinl  secretary  and  solicitor,  Mm 
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Mulling,  whom  he  saw  shortly  afterwards,  and  to  whom  he  re- 
peated his  application  for  a  renewal.  The  party  was  informed, 
that  if  he,  in  addition  to  the  usual  charge  for  discount,  chose  to 
pay  down  L.100,  the  bill  might  be  turned  over,  but  on  no  other 
account  would  he,  the  joint  secretary  and  solicitor,  recommend  the 
directors  to  accede  to  the  request,  adding,  that  if  the  party  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  agree  to  these  terms,  he  had  better  bring  the 
money  in  two  notes  of  L.50  each.  Our  friend  said  he  would  think 
over  the  somewhat  novel  proposition  made  to  him,  and  if  he  agreed 
to  it,  would  call  the  following  day  with  the  money  made  up  as 
directed.  He  did  think  the  matter  well  over,  and  having  no  other 
alternative  left  him  but  to  accept  the  proffered  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, or  permit  the  bill  to  be  dealt  with  as  documents  similarly 
situated  generally  are,  he  called  within  the  time  specified  and  paid 
over  to  the  joint  secretary  and  solicitor  two  L.50  notes,  when  the 
renewal  was  given.  One  of  the  L.50  notes  the  faithful  functionary 
put  into  his  own  pocket,  and  the  other  was  taken  into  an  adjoining 
room,  where  a  still  higher  official  was  sitting,  whom  he  thus  addres- 
sed, holding  the  note  in  his  hands:  "Shut  your  eyes  but  open 
your  mouth,  then  you  will  know  what  the  Lord  has  sent  to  you." 
The  sanctimonious  personage  to  whom  this  language  was  ap- 
plied gratefully  accepted  the  gift,  when  this  affair,  which  certainly 
makes  us  familiar  with  a  new  feature  in  banking,  terminated. 
Mr  Mullins  having  long  since  been  removed  from  this  world,  we 
shall  not  comment  farther  upon  his  obligations  to  the  bank  beyond 
this,  that  his  creditors  do  not  expect  that  one  farthing  will  ever 
be  realized  from  his  estate.  The  bank,  some  time  before  the  stop- 
page, made  good  its  title  to  certain  policies  of  insurance  effected 
over  his  life,  which  it  is  presumed  exhausted  the  assets.  In  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  his  connexion  with  the  bank,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  secretary  and  solicitor,  must  have  been  of  in- 
calculable value  to  him,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  could  well 
afford  to  hand  over  to  another  attorney  the  common  law  business, 
by  which  we  mean  the  duty  of  suing  debtors,  and  these  were 
neither  few  in  number  nor  inconsiderable  in  amount,  if  the  reports 
of  the  law  and  bankruptcy  courts  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence.  Of 
all  the  persons  employed  by  the  Royal  British  Bank,  this  profes- 
sional gentleman  will  have  most  reason  for  bewailing  its  suspen- 
sion. It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  with  him  to  be  employed 
to  sue  the  very  parties  whom  he  had  introduced  to  the  bank;  of 
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course  he  could  not  help  this,  but  the  circumstance  is  so  very 
curious  that  we  cannot  avoid  naming  it. 

Of  Mr  Humphrey  Brown,  M.P.  for  Tewksbury,  we  desire  to 
speak  with  all  possible  respect.  Like  his  brother  legislator,  the 
member  for  Glasgow,  he  complains  of  having  been  rather  roughly 
handled  by  the  press,  and  as  he  has  promised  (although  he  seems 
in  no  hurry  to  fulfil  the  pledge)  a  complete  vindication  of  his  con- 
nexion and  transactions  with  the  bank,  we  must  be  cautious  in 
what  we  say  touching  his  honour  and  integrity  as  a  director,  inas- 
much as  he  has  threatened  a  local  paper  with  an  action  for  libel, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  risk  even  of  an 
appeal  to  a  court  of  law.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  he  owes  the 
creditors  of  the  bank  L. 70,000,  L.40,000  of  which  is  made  up  by 
Mr  Brown  agreeing  to  take  upon  his  own  responsible  shoulders  a 
debt  to  that  amount  which  was  due  to  the  bank  by  a  third  party, 
resident,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  in  Liverpool,  the  honour- 
able member  for  Tewksbury  taking  in  return  a  conveyance  to  this 
party's  property.  The  bank  thought  they  had  got  rid  of  a  doubt- 
ful security  by  this  arrangement,  and  Mr  Brown  believed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  profitable  speculation ;  but 
whatever  were  the  motives  on  either  side,  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  creditors  of  the  bank  are  not  likely  to  be  benefited,  for  if 
Mr  Brown  be  not  in  a  position  to  meet  his  obligations,  whence 
are  the  means  to  pay  up  the  L. 40,000  to  come  from?  The  remain- 
ing L. 30,000  which  this  gentleman  received,  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  bills  now  lying  dishonoured  among  the  other  valuable 
securities  of  the  bank.* 

Having  said  so  much  respecting  the  obligations  incurred  by 
directors,  manager,  and  solicitor,  we  shall  now  advert  briefly  to 
other  sources  of  loss.     The  Cefn  Gwyne  Mine  has  often  been 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  honourable  member  for  Tewksbury  had  occasion,  in  bis 
magisterial  capacity,  to  pass  sentence  upon  a  man  convicted  of  stealing  a  few 
pounds  weight  of  coal,  the  property  of  bis  employer.  Mr  Brown  descanted  elo- 
quently and  forcibly  upon  the  enormity  of  the  prisoner's  offence,  which,  he  pointed 
out,  was  aggravated  by  the  breach  of  trust  which  it  involved.  Now,  did  it  not 
occur  to  the  worthy  magistrate  at  the  time  he  was  thus  zealously  discharging  the 
functions  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  that  the  case  of  the 
Royal  British  Bank  Directors  was  one  which  approached  wry  nearly,  if  not  alto 
gether,  to  one  of  breach  of  trust.  If  not,  will  the  honourable  member  tell  us  in 
what  category  their  offence  ought  to  be  placod?  We  should  like  to  have  an 
answer. 
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alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  consequent  upon 
the  bankruptcy.  It  contrived  to  suck  about  L.  100,000  of  the 
funds  of  the  bank,  and  no  doubt  the  process  of  absorption  might 
have  continued  had  the  great  swindle  been  permitted  to  go  on. 
To  advance  money  upon  the  security  of  mines,  no  matter  how 
promising  they  may  be  held  out  to  be,  is,  in  any  case,  an  adventure 
beset  with  so  much  risk  and  peril  that  no  man  of  ordinary 
prudence  would  venture  much  on  them ;  and  if  he  had  the  charge 
and  control  of  the  property  of  others,  a  mine  would  just  be  among 
the  very  last  description  of  securities  which  he  would  select ; 
but  when  bankers  employ  the  moneys  committed  to  their  charge 
in  working  collieries  and  other  minerals,  they  commit  an  act  of  such 
grave  culpability  that  no  explanations  ought  for  a  moment  to  be 
entertained.  The  manager  heard  quite  enough  in  the  course 
of  his  visit  to  Newcastle  of  the  ruin  which  overtook  the 
banks  in  the  north  of  England,  by  making  advances  of  this 
imprudent  kind,  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  and  he  ought  to  have 
been  the  very  first  to  raise  the  voice  of  warning  against  the  folly 
of  the  transaction.  But  on  him  past  experience  had  no  influ- 
ence, and  the  bank  plunged  into  the  speculation,  trusting  to  the 
fickle  goddess  fortune  for  magnificent  returns.  Mining  specula- 
tions, when  once  embarked  in,  must  be  proceeded  with;  there 
must  be  no  interruption  to  the  supplies ;  the  feeding  process  must  be 
persevered  in,  or  the  work  stojjs,  and  the  chances  of  future  returns 
must  be  abandoned.  So  it  was  with  the  Cefn  G-wyne  works.  A 
cash  credit  to  the  extent  of  L.  10,000,  on  the  security  of  these 
works,  was  first  of  all  granted  to  Messrs  Dummler  and  Swift ;  in 
the  process  of  time  the  mine  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
bank;  and,  to  keep  the  works  in  operation,  the  directors  were 
compelled  to  make  large  advances,  in  the  hope  that  the  golden 
returns,  of  which  they  were  repeatedly  assured,  would  some  day 
reward  them  for  the  risks  they  had  encountered,  until  the  amount 
at  length  reached  L.100,000.  The  accountant  employed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  affairs  of  the  bank  thinks  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  this  sum  may  yet  be  realised  by  a  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty. We  hope  his  expectations  may  be  borne  out  by  the  re- 
sult; but  men  well  versed  in  mining  enterprise  are  of  opinion 
that  if  the  creditors  get  one-half  the  amount  promised  they  may 
think  themselves  well  off.  Mr  Esdaile,  the  governor  of  the  bank, 
tells  us  that  the  speculation  came  recommended  to  the  directors  by 
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one  of  the  highest  mercantile  authorities  in  London,  but  he  has 
not  chosen  to  give  the  name,  although  pressed  to  do  so.  Shall  we 
venture  a  guess  at  the  whereabouts  of  this  great  mercantile  mag- 
net. We  do  not  wish  to  mention  names  upon  mere  rumour,  but 
circumstances  within  our  knowledge  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
highest  mercantile  authority  referred  to  by  Mr  Esdaile,  holds  a 
subordinate  position  only  in  certainly  one  of  the  "  highest"  estab- 
lishments in  London.  We  need  not  give  names,  but  supposing 
the  initial  letter  of  the  surname  to  be  the  same  as  the  late 
governor's,  could  we  find  any  difficulty  in  solving  the  problem? 
So  much,  in  the  meantime,  for  the  Cefn  Gwyne  affair;  and  now  to 
the  other  substantial  and  undoubted  securities  held  by  the  Royal 
British  Bank. 

But  the  Cefn  Gwyne  property  is  not  the  only  speculative  in- 
vestment effected  by  the  Royal  British  Bank,  as  we  shall  immedi- 
ately show.  The  accountant,  in  his  report  on  the  state  of  affairs, 
by  some  unaccountable  oversight,  does  not  specially  refer  to  the  tran- 
saction, but  the  circumstances  are  as  follow  : — In  the  year  1851 
the  lessees  or  proprietors  of  the  Langley  Colliery  Fields,  situated 
in  Shropshire,  assumed  into  parnership  an  individual  who  filled 
no  higher  a  position  in  the  world  than  a  subordinate  clerkship  in 
the  General  Post-Office,  London.  The  introduction  of  the  Post- 
office  clerk,  however,  as  a  partner  in  the  works,  enabled  his  co- 
proprietors  or  copartners  to  concoct  and  successfully  to  practise  a 
fraud  upon  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  nearly  L.6000.  Title-deeds 
drawn  up  with  all  the  solemnities  belonging  to  such  documents, 
were  exhibited  to  the  bank,  bearing  that  the  new  partner  had 
brought  into  the  works  a  very  large  amount  of  capital,  by  which 
their  value  had  been  greatly  enhanced.  On  the  security  of  these 
apparently  bona  fide  titles,  the  bank  lent  the  above  sum.  An 
investigation  afterwards — instead  of  being  made  }wevious — how- 
ever, disclosed  the  imposition  and  fraud  which  had  been  practised 
on  the  credulous  authorities  of  the  Royal  British  Bank.  A  survey 
of  the  works  was  ordered  to  be  made  ; — this  was  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  legal  proceedings  against  the  borrowers  ;  the  fraud 
was  made  manifest,  and  the  bank,  when  too  late,  discovered  that 
they  had  been  done.  Alarmed  for  ulterior  proceedings  of  another 
kind,  with  which  the  parties  were  threatened,  the  Post-office  clerk 
confessed  the  whole  plot,  declaring  that  he  never  had  possession  of 
-a  single  shilling  to  bring  into  the  works,  and  that  the  titles  held 
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by  the  bank  were  absolutely  Worthless.  The  property  was  after- 
wards exposed  to  sale,  when  the  arrears  of  royalty  were  only  real- 
ized, the  bank,  in  addition  to  losing  the  whole  of  the  sum  advanced, 
having  about  L.150  of  legal  expenses  to  pay.  This  transaction  of 
course  never  appeared  in  any  of  the  subsequent  reports  or  balance 
sheets,  and  but  for  the  bankruptcy  of  the  establishment,  would 
very  probably  never  have  been  dragged  to  light.  We  believe  a 
fresh  inquiry  into  this  affair,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  on 
whom  the  culpability  ought  to  fall,  will  shortly  take  place.  The 
question  which  in  the  meantime  naturally  occurs  is,  where  were  the 
professional  advisers  of  the  bank  all  the  time  the  negotiation  was 
going  on  ;  a  want  of  the  requisite  professional  skill  is  the  only 
supposition  reconcilable  with  the  idea,  that  the  deceit  was  not 
perpetrated  with  their  knowledge  and  sanction. 

The  next  great  loss  which  the  bank  sustained  was  through  a 
discount  account  of  L.  10,000,  granted  to  Mr  Tarte,  plumber  and 
builder.  This  gentleman,  it  is  strongly  suspected,  had  claims  of 
a  very  remarkable  nature  upon  the  general  manager.  It  has  been 
over  and  over  again  suspected,  that  his  building  speculations 
were  a  joint  adventure  of  manager  and  builder,  and  that  the  pro- 
fits arising  therefrom  were  to  be  divided  between  the  two — the 
manager  providing  whatever  funds  might  be  required  for  carrying 
them  on.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  done  openly,  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  necessary  to  disguise  the  transaction  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  bona  fides,  but  this  was  easily  managed.  The  plumber 
and  builder  drew  bills  on  his  bricklayers  and  other  labourers  in 
his  employment,  which  were  made  convertible  at  the  Eoyal 
British  Bank,  and  this  system,  we  are  told,  was  even  pursued 
after  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  acceptors  were  mere  men  of 
straw,  holding  no  better  position  than  that  described.  The  result, 
however,  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  bank  were  let  in;  and,  in 
addition,  a  Mr  Dent,  phimber,  of  Newcastle  Street,  Strand,  in 
virtue  of  a  supposed  connexion  with  the  above  party,  victimized 
the  bank  to  the  extent  of  between  L.4000  and  L.5000.  The  ad- 
vances made  on  the  security  of  the  Islington  Market  Company, 
are  said  to  approximate  to  a  sum  of  L.  14,000;  what  the  dividend 
may  be  from  this  concern  we  cannot  form  any  estimate,  but  time 
will  show.  Another  heavy  loss,  of  which  the  accountant  says  no- 
thing, was  sustained  by  advances  made  on  forged  warrants  con- 
nected with  the  estate  of  Joseph  Windie  Cole,  which  were  con- 
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siderable  in  amount,  and  in  virtue  of  which,  of  course,  not  a 
sixpence  can  be  recovered.  A  further  loss  of  more  than  L.  13,000 
was  sustained  by  improper  advances  to  Oliver's  house  at  Liver- 
pool. On  Westminster  Improvement  Bonds  large  sums  were 
advanced,  amounting  to  nearly  L.4000,  and  they  (we  mean  the 
manager  and  directors)  did  not  scruple  to  accept  the  scrip  of  the 
following  notable  schemes  as  securities  for  money  lent,  viz.,  The 
Wandle  Water  Company;  The  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
Chartered  Bank ;  The  Patent  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  and  the 
Chartered  Australian  Land,  Mining,  and  Refining  Company,  be- 
sides other  abortive  projects  which  have  long  since  been  consigned 
to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Gapulets.  The  amount  of  loss  which  the 
bank  has  sustained  at  their  Strand  branch  alone  would  have  paid 
the  shareholders  a  handsome  dividend ;  but  such  was  the  inexpli- 
cable laxity  of  the  management,  not  only  there,  but  at  all  the 
sub-establishments  of  the  bank,  that  parties  have  been  known  to 
procure  cash  credits  whose  circumstances  were  notoriously  insol- 
vent. Take  the  following  as  an  instance — viz.,  A  party  residing, 
or,  at  least,  who  represented  himself  to  occupy  a  house,  in  a  respect- 
able suburb,  got  a  cash  credit — he  overdrew  it — this  led  to 
further  inquiry  being  instituted,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  re- 
spectable householder  in  a  fashionable  locality,  was  discovered  to 
be  only  a  waiter  at  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel,  who,  after  doing  the 
bank,  bolted  to  Australia.  With  all  these  losses,  can  it  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  well-known  process  of  cooking  the  accounts  was 
adopted.  How  could  dividends  be  paid  out  of  enormous  losses — 
they  must  be  got,  however,  from  some  source,  and  the  capital  of 
the  bank  having  long  ago  evaporated,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
deposits,  and  since  the  second  year  of  the  existence  of  this  precious 
bank,  all  the  dividends,  varying  from  5  to  6  per  cent.,  were  paid 
from  the  depositors'  money.  What  a  farce  the  reserve  fund  must 
have  been ;  and  yet  these  accounts,  so  full  of  deception — base,  infa- 
mous deception — were  audited  after  the  usual  fashion,  one  of  these 
immaculate  auditors  receiving  as  a  reward  for  his  pliability  the 
sum  of  L.2000  !  !  Who  this  exemplary  auditor  was,  the  account- 
ant has  not  thought  proper  to  tell  us;  but  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  he  was  in  some  shape  or  another  connected  with  one  or  more 
of  the  companies  placed  by  us  in  the  category  of  defunct  or  bubble 
schemes;  there  will  be  do  difficulty  in  pouncing  upon  the  man. 
That  fabricated  accounts  and  reports  were  the  rule,  and  not  the 
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exception,  with  this  unfortunate  bank,  is  too  well  known,  but  wo 
certainly  were  not  prepared  for  the  scene  (too  frequently  repeated) 
which  we  shall  now  attempt  to  pourtray.  One  of  the  late  employes 
of  the  establishment,  who  bears  a  name  distinguished  in  the  scien- 
tific, and  naval  and  military  annals  of  the  country,  but  which 
we  need  not  give,  as  he  has  left  the  country,  was  usually  selected 
to  give  his  assistance  in  preparing  the  half-yearly  balance-sheet. 
This  was  a  duty,  that,  to  him,  was  felt  to  be  most  repugnant  to 
his  conscientious  scruples,  because  he  was  compelled  to  connive  at 
a  system  of  misrepresentation  and  falsification  which  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  bank's  existence  rendered  indispensable.  But  the 
cooking  process  was  so  often  practised,  that  the  unhapj^y  account- 
ant began  to  exhibit  symptoms  that  were  calculated  to  alarm  his 
friends  for  his  sanity.  He  could  not  rest  at  night — often  ejacu- 
lating, in  his  paroxysms  of  grief  and  remorse,  the  name  of  the 
general  manager,  to  whom  he  attributed  his  participation  in  the 
commission  of  these  frauds,  which,  he  exclaimed,  must  sooner  or 
later  be  discovered.  His  miserable  and  afflicted  wife,  in  her  anxiety, 
often  wished  her  husband  removed  from  these  iniquitous  scenes, 
as  the  only  means  whereby  peace  and  happiness  could  be  restored. 
Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  she  and  her  husband  had  the 
felicity,  at  length,  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  his  obtaining 
an  appointment  elsewhere,  where  the  nefarious  practices  he  was 
compelled  to  witness  at  the  Royal  British  Bank  are,  we  hope,  un- 
known. 

But  the  fabrication  of  the  balance-sheets,  and  the  general  cook- 
ing of  the  accounts  do  not  rest  upon  either  the  ravings  of  a 
troubled  mind,  or  a  disordered  imagination — the  fact  can  be 
proved  scripto,  as  the  lawyers  say,  and  the  written  evidence  will 
no  doubt  be  forthcoming  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  repositories 
kept  in  the  general  manager's  room  at  Threadneedle  Street,  have 
been  discovered  the  skeletons  of  various  reports  and  balance-sheets, 
framed  with  a  partial  regard  to  the  truth,  by  the  employes  of  the 
bank,  but  altered  by  the  general  manager,  in  whose  handwriting 
the  requisite  falsifications — to  make  things  look  pleasant — are  most 
unniistakeably  made.  We  require  no  better  proof  of  the  syste- 
matic course  of  fraud  and  deception  to  which  the  head  of  the 
executive  had  recourse  to  bolster  up  a  structure,  rotten,  worthless, 
and  about  to  become  the  prey  of  the  remorseless  gangrene  with 
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which  it  had  been  overtaken,  than  the  cool,  premeditated,  written 
evidence  of  the  prime  author  of  all  the  mischief* 

We  have  referred  incidentally  to  the  name  of  a  northern  baro- 
jiet,  respected  and  esteemed,  we  believe,  by  all  who  have  the 
felicity  of  enjoying  his  friendship.  This  gentleman  was  made  a 
trustee  of  the  Royal  British  Bank  not  very  long  before  the  smash 
occurred,  and  we  remember  well  the  flourish  of  trumpets  with 
which  the  auspicious  event  was  made  known  to  the  world.  He 
was  too  cautious  to  become  a  shareholder — all  Cameron's  persua- 
sive eloquence  failed  in  accomplishing  that — but  he  lent  his  name  in 
another  capacity,  which,  although  it  involved  no  personal  liability, 
had  a  tendency  to  inspire  a  spurious  confidence  in  the  management 
of  the  bank.  It  was  a  subject  of  some  surprise  at  the  time  the  ac- 
cession took  place,  and  there  were  not  a  few  whose  previous  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  stability  of  the  establishment  were  almost  removed 
by  the  patronage  of  a  reputed  millionaire  having  been  secured. 
An  increase  of  business  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  con- 
nexion, and  for  a  period — a  brief  period  only — the  acquisition  of 
a  wealthy  and  influential  baronet  took  amazingly.  But  with  all 
our  admiration  of  the  baronet's  character,  and  with  all  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  talent,  zeal,  and  perseverance  that  have  led  to  the 
deservedly  high  position  he  now  occupies,  we  should  like,  as  the 
unfortunate  shareholders  and  depositors  must  also  desire,  to  have 
some  explanation  touching  another  question  of  some  importance 
to  their  interests.  It  would  certainly  tend  to  dissipate  unfavour- 
able impressions,  and  remove  the  cloud  of  mystery  in  which  his 
connexion  with  the  general  manager  is  still  enveloped,  were  the 
worthy  baronet  to  step  boldly  and  honestly  forward,  and  tell  how 
it  was  that  he  came  to  require  a  cash  credit  from  the  Royal 
British  Bank,  to  the  extent  of  L.  10,000.  Nobody  for  a  moment 
supposes  that  his  pursuits,  whether  personal  or  mercantile,  re- 
quired this  accommodation  from  an  establishment  with  which  he 
reluctantly   consented  to  be  associated  as  a  trustee,  having  too 


*  The  discovery  of  the  small  ledger  with  the  little  key,  to  which  none  had 
access  but  the  General  Manager,  and  in  which  are  recorded  the  nefarious  trans- 
actions referred  to  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere,  is  quite  au  episode  in  our 
curious  history.  Curiosity  has  been  stimulated  to  the  very  utmost  by  the 
innumerable  flying  reports  which  are  in  circulation,  to  know  the  full  contents  of 
this  extraordinary  record.  It  is  said  that  there  are  other  entries  in  the  private 
ledger,  about  which  some  very  curious  tales  might  be  told. 
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iniuh  sagacity  to  become  a  shareholder;  but  the  question — how 

came  a  gentleman  of  his  enormous  wealth,  and  connected  as  he  is 
with  one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  in  the  city,  to  need  a  cash 
credit  from  any  bank,  but,  above  all,  from  the  Royal  British? 
Was  the  huge  debt  due  to  the  baronet  from  the  general  manager, 
to  be  compensated  or  secured  in  any  shape  by  this  transaction ; 
was  it  the  natural  consequence  of  his  consent  to  act  the  part  of  a 
trustee,  or  what  is  far  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  did  not  the  general 
manager  trust  to  immunity  at  the  hands  of  his  friend  and  client 
as  regarded  the  large  pecuniary  obligation  due  to  the  latter,  so 
long  as  the  cash  credit  subsisted  ?  But  whether  our  conjectures 
be  true,  or  the  reverse,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  cash  credit 
must  be  paid  up,  if  it  be  not  already  liquidated,  and  the  worthy 
and  respected  baronet  very  probably  finds,  as  all  others  have  dis- 
covered, that  the  general  manager  has  left  him  in  the  lurch. 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  innumerable  violations  of  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation  perpetrated  by  the  directors  of  the  bank, 
the  most  flagrant  of  which  consisted  iu  the  retention  of  their  seats, 
by  more  than  one  of  their  number,  long  after  the  period  prescribed 
by  law  had  elapsed,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  last  governor,  Mr 
Edward  Esclaile,  who  has  never  been  out  of  the  direction  since  he 
first  became  a  member  of  the  board,  and  the  dangerous  practice  of 
making  advances  to  directors,  which  ought  on  no  account  or  pre- 
text whatever  to  be  permitted.  If  these  were  not  made  directly, 
business  was  arranged  by  one  director  drawing  upon  another — 
the  paper  being  easily  and  almost  instantly  turned  into  Bank  of 
England  notes.  The  process  was  a  very  short  one,  and  might  be 
more  minutely  described,  did  our  limits  permit.  Neither  have  we 
said  anything  connected  with  the  creation  of  the  new  stock,  which 
was  endeavoured  to  be  palmed  upon  the  public,  at  a  premium  of 
L.5  per  cent.,  at  the  very  time  the  original  shares  were  tumbling 
down  in  the  market ;  nor  have  we  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  the 
son-in-law  of  the  manager  paid  for  his  qualification  as  a  director 
not  by  money  down,  but  by  a  promissory  note,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  become  overdue,  and  which  his  father-in-law,  for  the 
credit  of  all  concerned,  ordered  to  be  placed  to  the  debit  of  his 
own  account.  These  and  other  matters  of  more  importance,  may 
probably  form  the  subject  of  comment  on  some  future  occasion. 

But  we  should  be  failing  in  our  duty  did  we  pass  over  the 
extraordinary    circumstance   attending  the   election   of  a  distin- 
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guished  member  of  the  board.  We  allude  to  the  Mr  James 
Baring,  who  was  elected  a  director  in  virtue  of  a  supposed  rela- 
tionship to  the  great  mercantile  house  of  the  same  name.  The 
announcement  that  an  individual  of  such  high  commercial  influ- 
ence was  about  to  enter  the  direction,  created  an  unprecedented 
sensation.  It  was  made  use  of  not  only  to  keep  down  rising  dis- 
content among  troublesome  shareholders,  but  it  nearly  succeeded 
in  drawing  into  the  net  a  well-known  baronet,  one  of  the  metro- 
politan members,  with  two  other  gentlemen  of  high  position ;  but 
the  bait  took  but  partially.  The  clamorous  shareholders  were 
pacified,  but  the  expected  accession  of  these  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  position  was  not  realised.  Mr  Baring,  however,  got  into  the 
direction,  and  he  was  not  long  in  making  the  most  of  the  sudden 
elevation.  He  managed  to  get  deeply  into  the  bank's  debt, 
having  effected  a  loan  to  the  extent  of  somewhere  about  L.2000 
on  the  shares  of  the  chartered  Australian  Land,  Mining,  and  Re- 
fining  Company ;  but  not,  however,  before  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Mr  James  Baring,  director  of  the  Royal  British  Bank,  bore 
no  relationship)  earthly  to  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers  — that  he 
was  a  mere  adventurer,  and  resided  in  one  of  the  attic  rooms  of  a 
house  in  Piccadilly  ;  but  what  was  worse  than  all,  it  was  alleged 
that  he  had  been  veiy  recently  before  convicted  in  France  of 
certain  mal-practices  connected  with  gambling,  which  rendered 
him  amenable  to  the  laws  of  that  country.  Whether  he  escaped 
from,  or  suffered  the  punishment  to  which  he  was  sentenced,  we 
know  not ;  but  the  discovery  of  these  laudable  antecedents  led  to 
Mr  Baring's  retirement  from  the  board,  the  directors,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  maintaining  a  most  commendable  silence  on  the 
subject.  Some  farther  particulars  concerning  this  worthy  gentle- 
man may  be  gleaned  from  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
If  our  readers  will  only  refer  to  the  late  proceedings  in  J.  Fitzroy 
Young's  bankruptcy,  they  will  ascertain  a  few  of  them. 

When  the  contents  of  the  Bill  Register  are  made  known  to  the 
public,  as  they  certainly  will,  some  remarkable  disclosures  may  be 
expected;  as  well  will  the  record  of  the  bought  in  shares  reveal, 
that  such  as  were  thrown  upon  the  market  were  purchased  in  the 
names  of  third  parties,  but  paid  for  by  the  manager  out  of  the 
deposits,  the  entries  concerning  which  being  denoted  by  red  ink. 
The  obvious  object  of  all  this,  was  to  deceive  the  public  into  the 
belief  that  the  shares  possessed  ;i  value  to  which  they  were  not 
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entitled,  and  that  extensive  transactions  were  daily  taking  place 

in  them. 

The  advances  to  directors,  manager,  and  solicitor,  may  thus  be 

recapitulated : — 

Humphrey  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.               .             .  L. 70,000 

Hugh  Innes  Cameron               .              .              .  30,000 

John  G wynne,  Esq.  (deceased)             .             .  14,000 

John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  M.P.     .             .             .  7,000 

Edward  Mullins,  Esq.  (deceased)          .             .  7,000 

Auditor           .....  2,000 


L.  130,000 
One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  at  least  taken  by  direc- 
tors, manager,  solicitor,  and  auditor,  out  of  the  coffers  of  the 
bank  for  their  personal  purposes.  This  is  a  statement  which  will 
scarcely  be  credited  in  future  times.  Well  might  Lord  Justice 
Knight  Bruce,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  judgment  pronounced  on 
the  19th  December  last,  whereby  the  dead  carcase  of  the  "thing, 
ironically  called  the  Royal  British  Bank/'  which  had  been  fiercely 
raging  between  two  legal  vultures,  was  at  last  consigned  to  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  characterize  it  as  a  nefariously  conducted 
scheme. 

We  have  now  brought  this  eventful  history  to  a  close.  We 
may  well  cease  to  wonder  that  the  bank  fell — the  surprise  in  all 
quarters  is  that  it  stood  so  long.  Under  such  an  accumulated  load 
of  infamy  bearing  it  down,  how  could  any  institution,  however 
great,  expect  to  keep  long  above  water.  The  capital  of  the  Bank 
of  England  itself  would  soon  be  found  insufficient  for  such  rapa- 
cious managers  and  directors.  Intended  by  the  projector  to  be 
carried  on  honourably  and  faithfully,  its  affairs  were  administered 
principally  by  men  whose  personal  aggrandizement  was  the  only 
object  desirable  to  secure,  and  as  dishonesty,  peculation,  and  fraud 
were  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  integrity  and  elevated  moral 
principle,  no  other  result  than  the  bankruptcy  of  the  bank  could 
have  been  anticipated.  That  it  would  have  succeeded,  and  proved 
advantageous  to  the  classes  for  whom  it  was  principally  intended, 
had  it  been  honestly  and  prudently  managed,  no  reasonable  man 
will  dispute — the  fact  that  6000  depositors  were  found  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  which  it  professed  to  offer,  affords  the 
best  proof  that  the  institution  was  required.     But  it  was  the  fate 
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of  this  unfortunate  establishment  to  be  without  the  advice  or 
counsel,  from  the  clay  it  began  business  down  to  the  memorable 
3rd  of  September,  when  it  finally  closed  its  doors,  of  any  one  hav- 
ing really  the  vast  interests  committed  to  the  care  of  the  bank 
sincerely  and  honestly  at  heart.  Had  the  general  manager's  mode 
of  doing  business  been  a  little  more  looked  into,  a  veiy  different 
state  of  things  might  fairly  have  been  expected.  But  after  we 
have  been  told  that  the  directors  permitted  the  head  of  the  exe- 
cutive to  lord  it  over  them  with  a  superciliousness  which  indi- 
cated how  little  he  concerned  himself  about  their  authority,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  mismanagement  which  has  been  disclosed. 

It  is  a  monstrous  libel  on  the  Scottish  system  of  banking,  to 
say  that  the  method  pursued  by  the  Royal  British  Bank  bore  any 
affinity  to  the  former.  Our  neighbours,  north  of  the  Tweed,  have 
justly  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  prosperous,  because 
they  are  certainly  the  most  prudent  bankers  in  the  world;  it  forms 
no  part  of  their  admirable  system  to  make  advances  on  mines,  or, 
indeed,  upon  any  securities  purely  speculative ;  and  neither  mana- 
gers nor  directors  are  permitted  to  help  themselves  ad  libitum,  as 
in  the  unfortunate  case  of  the  Eoyal  British  Bank,  out  of  the 
moneys  intrusted  to  their  custody  and  safe  keeping.  Their  honour 
and  integrity  are  well  known,  and  justly  give  a  confidence  to  the 
public  that  the  interests  of  shareholders  and  depositors  will  be 
carefully  and  honestly  attended  to.  Had  the  Royal  British  Bank 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  anxious  supervision  of  the 
directors,  and  intelligent  management,  of  any  of  the  banks  of  our 
Northern  friends,  what  an  amount  of  misery  and  grief  would  have 
been  spared  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
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